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Mixing the Calendar. 


“Ever hear that story about old Jemima 
Parrott ?”? asked Mrs. Maxam, settling to her 
knitting-work and looking benevolently up over 


her glasses. ‘She that was a Truefit? Well, 
you know ‘there was one spell she had a sort of a 
crazed fit on, and got the days of the. week all 
mixed up, so’t she washed reg’lar of a ‘Thursday 
and done her bakin’ Monday. Wouldn’t go to 
meetin’ Sundays, neither, ’cause she said ’twas 
her mendin’ day, and she couldn’t stop for no 
such folderol. 

**And she’d harness up herself Wednesdays— 
Jotham got so he wouldn’t do it for her—and go 
over and set on the meetin’-house steps, mad as 
hops ‘cause she couldn’t git in. And she’d 
strike up the hymns out there all alone, and go 
through with silent prayer, and then set down in 
the graveyard and eat her luncheon, jest as the 
rest of us done Sunday and had for nigh onto 
sixty year, as long’s the society’d been together. 
Well, first we all thought ’twas a mad fit, and 
then the doctor told us ’twas sunthin’ give out in 
her head, and we better be as gentle with her as 
we could. And he dosed her up with I-dunno- 
what-all, and made Jotham take her on a visit 
down to Elder’s Mills; and bimeby she seemed 
to come to all right, and got the days of the 
week straightened out. 

“But the great days of the year she couldn’t 
manage, let her do what she would. She kep’ 
mixin’ on ’em up till it did seem to me sometimes 
she jest done it to be tryin’. She kep’ Thanks- 
givin’ at Christmas time, and Christmas she set 
’way along to Fast day; and when the rest of 
us was harnessin’ for meetin’, she came round 
wishin’ us ‘Merry Christmas!’ and lamentin’ 
because she hadn’t more presents to give. My! 
Wasn’t Jotham mad! He begun to feel as if 
‘twas a kind of disgrace; but he held in afore 
her because, arter all, he knew her mind was all 
wee-waw when it come to days, and she couldn’t 
help it. 

“Well, so it went on, and come Fourth of 
July, she thought ’twas Thanksgivin’, and told 
Jotham he was nigher’n the bark to a tree, 
*cause he wouldn’t have the old gobbler killed ; 
and—oh, I forgot to say, April Fool’s day she 
kep’ her Fast. 

**It come another Fourth of July, and Jotham’s 
patience was about wore to a thread; and one 
day when he met me in the road, he says, ‘Sally, 
I’ve got a plan, and I’ll carry it out if it takes 
the last cent I’ve got!’ 

***What is it?’ says I. 
or a new bay winder ?’ 

**Never you mind,’ says he. ‘It’s sunthin’ 
I’ve got to have, if it costs the farm.’ 

“But I didn’t worry ’bout its costin’. I knew 
he’d al’ays been forehanded, and every time he 
sold a ton of hay or a yoke of oxen he clapped 
the money right into the bank. 

“Well, Jotham, he called a kind of a caucus. 
I guess that’s what you’d name it. Anyways, 
the men in the neighborhood all turned out one 
night and had a meetin’ at the No. 5 schoolhouse. 
They never told till afterward what was said 
and done, but Jotham went to market next day 
and bought a keg of powder, and so much shot 
they said he couldn’t hardly lift it out of the 
wagon. 

“And all the men begun to tackle their old 
guns that they hadn’t touched since nobody 
knows when, and shoot ’em off in the garden to 
see if they’d go. Some of ’em kicked like two- 
year-old colts, and one time there was three men 
laid up to a time with a lame shoulder. And 
they wouldn’t say one word about what ’twas all 
for. I tell ye, we women-folks was madder’n 
hops ’cause we couldn’t find out. 

“Well, *bout four o’clock Fourth of July 
mornin’ there begun such a bangin’ and whangin’ 
in the neighborhood as you never heerd afore 
unless you was to Yorktown or Gettysburg. 
Every man in the place was out firin’ off his gun 
jest as fast as he could load, and some fixed 
barrels with powder and stuff under ’em, and set 
“em off like thunder. 

“They kep’ that up till nigh onto twelve 
o’clock, and you couldn’t hear yourself speak 
across the room ; and you could smell the powder 
down cellar, and all through the chiny cupboard. 
Now I run over to Jotham’s early, for I was 
goin’ to help Mis’ Parrott spin that day, and I 
thought if the whole neighborhood had gone 
crazy, the women-folks better get to work and 
take care of em. Jotham, he set by the winder, 
kind of pale, and she was cookin’ the breakfast ; 
and the bangin’ and whangin’ was goin’ on 
outside. Every time there was a louder clap 
than usual she’d look round kind of puzzled, and 
finally she spoke. 

“*Jotham,’ says she, ‘what’s the matter out 
there? Have the British landed ?’ 

“Jotham opened his lips, and spoke as if 
every word was a board nail and he was driving 
on’t home. 

**Tt’s Fourth of July!’ says he. 

“*Humph!’ says she. “They’re a passel of 
fools. And here be I with my pies all baked 


‘A voyage to Europe, 





and the chickens ready for the pot. Turnin’ 
Thanksgivin’ day into a racket like this! 
wonder they don’t give up keepin’ the Sabbath !’ 

“*It’s Fourth of July!’ says Jotham, like) 
iron. 

“So it went on, and they ate breakfast, and 
Jotham set down agin by the winder. The 
whangin’ kep’ on, and bimeby I noticed Mis’ 
Parrott began to look a mite uneasy. 

***Jotham,’ says she at last, ‘aint it a kind of 
a queer Thanksgivin’ day ?’ 

“It’s Fourth of July!’ says Jotham. 

“But along about ten o’clock in the forenoon 
she come and stood afore him, sort of tremblin’. 

“‘Jotham,’ says she, ‘have they got it into 


their heads it’s the Fourth of July? Or be they | 


crazed ?” 

***Every man in this neighborhood knows it’s 
the Fourth,’ said Jotham, and he spoke real 
kind, too. ‘Do you s’pose they’d be wastin’ all 
that powder and shot if ’twa’n’t? Jemimy, 
that’s the vote of the whole neighborhood. Be 
you goin’ to stand out agin it?’ 

“She sort of dropped down into a chair, and 
her lips looked kind of tremblin’. 

***T dunno’s I can,’ says she. 
got kind of turned round.’ 

“Well, Jotham, he give his mind to it, and if 
you’ll believe it, he cured her. When Thanks- 
givin’ come he made a real to-do about havin’ the 
biggest turkey that could be found, and askin’ 
all the cousins to dinner; and Christmas-time he 
hung up Jemimy’s stockin’, and crammed it 
chuck-full of presents. He April-fooled her, 
too; and I believe ’twas full as good for him to 
cure her as ’twas for her to be cured; for he 
grew real young, and he was terrible tender of 
her. 

“The last years of their lives they did have 
*bout the best time anybody ever see, even young 
married folks; and I often thought ’twas a 
special Providence to Jemimy that she had that 
to-do with the almanac.”’ 


‘I guess I’ve 


ALICE Brown. 
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A Miniature Cyclone. 


Pierre Marty was the fortunate witness of a 
very singular and interesting phenomenon in the 
atmosphere near Aurillac, in southern France, 
on August 18th last. Noticing a curious gathering 
of clouds, he climbed to the top of the Puy de 
Caillac, twenty-four hundred feet high, from 
which he had an uninterrupted view extending 
forty miles toward the west. 

From this point of vantage he saw the clouds, 
that had attracted his attention from the valley 
below, collected into a great elliptical mass which 
he afterward calculated must have been at least 
seventy-five miles in diameter. All around its 
outer circumference was a double corona of 


radiating cloud filaments, separated by an azure | z 


band. 

The central part of the cloud consisted of 
vast spirals, a dozen of which were counted by 
Monsieur Marty, all converging toward a focus 
near the centre. 

These spirals were in slow gyratory motion, 
causing the whole cloud gradually to turn from 
right to left. At the same time rain was seen 
falling from. three points in the cloud. 
cloud turned it advanced slowly from south to 
north, and the spirals were more closely crowded 
on the advancing side. 

The display ended with an exhibition of light- 
ning plowing the cloud and accompanied by 
long rolls of distant thunder. 

The rain seen was very distant, falling beyond 
the range of the Puy d’Issendolus,—believed to 
have been crowned in Czesar’s time by the town 
of Uxellodunum,—which is about forty miles 
from the spot where the observer stood. 

The most remarkable feature of the whole 
phenomenon was the resemblance which it 
presented to a cyclone. In fact, it seems to have 
been a cyclone in miniature. 
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Couldn’t Cook’ Scones. 


As a girl, the Princess Louise, now the wife of 
the Marquis of Lorne, had a passionate love of 
art and a taste for cooking. The Woman at 
Home relates an amusing story of her failure to 
cook scones. 

At the Swiss Cottage at Osborne she had 
ample opportunity for exercising her gifts, and 
turned out some very creditable dishes, but when 
she essayed cooking in the Highlands, results 
were not always so satisfactory. The young 
princesses were allowed to play with some of the 
cottage girls of their own age at Balmoral, and 
the story is told that one day Princess Louise 
and her sister Helena ran in hot haste to one of 
the cottages to invite the daughter to join them 
in a game. 

The guidwife replied that her daughter must, 
first of all, finish baking some scones upon which 
she was engaged. 

“Oh, we'll help,’’ volunteered Princess Louise, 
and seizing the teapot lid to serve as a cutter, she 
proceeded to operate upon the dough. Alas for 
the result ! The scones were soon in a “‘verra’”’ bad 
way, and the distracted housewife was thankful 
to dispense with her daughter’s help in order to 
get rid of her officious visitors, and starting 
them all off the premises she finished the baking 
herself. 
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Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 
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Indestructible. 
Three qualities, combined ONLY in the 


Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 


The U. S. Circuit Court has declared our 

atents valid and valuable. Beware of 
imitations which are infringements of 
doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
dangerous to buy. 


Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. 


STEEL &l-AD BATH CO., of New York, 
to _— —— 26th Strest. 








The secret of its great 
popularity is that it re- 
quires No Soaking, can — 
be prepared in a variety = 
of ways, and contains no 
hard, gummy lumps when 
done. A delicious, whole- 
some dish for any meal . 


Quickly 
Cooked. 
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and Dainty Book of Choice New Rect 
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Wet feet are always running for the 


6 doctor. Colds, pneumonia, consumption 
—they’re the children of wet feet. The 
best life insurance is a pair of dry feet 
—and the dryest feet are in 


CANDEE 
RUBBERS. 


The Candee Co. are the oldest rubber- 
makers in the world. They make every 
kind of rubber footwear. They were 
the first to make the high front rubber 
for driving storms. 

‘* Candee’’ on a rubber means 

the best that can be made. 
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, Recipe — Cocoanut Macaroons. 

$ Tothe - Aa whites of 5 eggs add one ¢ ap Re 
dered sugar and 14 cups DUNHAM’S © OA 

» NUT. Stir lightly. Drop int teaspoonfuls on un- 

; greased paper, and bake 20 minutes in slow oven. 
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All Grocers. 10,20 and 40-ct. packages. 
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‘Cures in a Day.’’ Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Mothers, 


When you 
become 
weary witk 
the house- 
hold work 
and care, 
stop a 
moment, 
sit down 
and inhale 
the 


Portsmouth Lavender Salts. 
You'll get up feeling rested and 
fresh as in the morning. Its invig- 


orating power is wonderful. Try it. 


Sold by Leading Dealers and all Railroad News 
Agents, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


25 cents. | PRESTON 


Entire 
Wheat 
Coffee 


not only 
takes the 
place of 
Mocha and 
Java asa 
pleasant 
beverage, 
but it isa 
Food, con- 
taining all 
of the 
valuable 
nutritive 
properties 
of hard 
wheat. 
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does not produce biliousness nor affect 
|the nerves as do Mocha and Java. 
Adults and children alike use it freely 
| with none but good effects. All Grocers. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for mailing trial package FREE. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 








Irs as Good as New 


is what hundreds of people have said 
who have sent Old Dresses to us to 
be Dyed or Cleansed 


Dresses can 
be Made Over 


now that sleeves and skirts are 
smaller, old materials can now be 
Dyed or Cleansed and made into a 
fashionable dress at a small cost. 
Look at your old dresses that have 
been packed away for a few years. 
It will pay you! 
Our Work is the Best Obtainable. 


Lewando’s 


Fancy oye, French Cleansers, 
. L. CROSBY, Manager. 


17 Tempie Pn or 284 Boylston Hs Boston, 
nd 479 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Established 1829. Largest in America. 
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Stories by Teachers.—No. 2. 
“Last Day.” 
By Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 


SHE title of this story does not 
refer, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, to the “crack of doom.” 
On the contrary, it has reference 
to a day of far greater import- 
ance,—in the minds of the schol- 
ars of the Swamproads school, at least;—one 
which so far surpassed all the ordinary “last 
days,’ when teacher and pupils separate for 
the summer, that it could even afford to drop 
the definite article, and become simply “Last 
Day.” This fact will be more easily accounted 
for when it is learned that this particular 
occasion was to be succeeded by a wedding 
day. 

Miss Maxwell, thc faithful little teacher who 
had labored so successfully during the past two 
years to bring her pupils from semi-savagery 
up to the average school standard, was to be 
married on the day following the close of 
school to Mr. Dallett, the county superin- 
tendent. Immediately after the wedding they 
expected to sail for Europe, and on their 
return would go direct to Mr. Dallett’s old 
home—a Western town which had offered him 
a professorship in its new unjversity. 

“It will be last day, sure enough, after she’s 
gone,” said ’Tildy Ann Brunt, “and it’s what 
I call a downright shabby trick, I do,” she 
continued, with rising wrath, to the group 
of scholars around her, “his running here 
a-making out he’s superintending our school, 
but planning to sperrit Miss Maxwell away !” 

As most of the children of this neighborhood 
were at work in the spring of the year, drop- 
ping corn and potatoes and weeding the truck- 
farms, the school generally closed in May. 
And this year the children were bent on 
making it ‘a May day as was a May day.” 

*Tildy was eagerly watching her bed of lilies- 
of-the-valley, which was famous throughout 
the county. On her tenth birthday her mother 
had given her a good-sized plot, which, under 
her vigorous care, had more than doubled in 
size. Next to her success in colt-breaking came 
her knack for flower-raising, and it was, there- 
fore, a great grief to her that she could not 
transport the plot bodily to the county fairs. 

“*T would beat all the old crazy-quilts in 
creation,” she said, “and win me a fur-cape 
prize besides. 

“This year, though,” she continued, address- 
ing her plants, ‘‘every blessed one of you pretty 
flowers is going to make Miss Maxwell’s wed- 
ding posy. Lily’s her name, and lily’s going 
to be her wedding flower.” 

The excitement attending the preparation for 
the closing exercises was intensified by a grand 
air of mystery, which pervaded the community 
to such an extent that the very atmosphere 
seemed crackling with secrecy. One little 
electrical body had only to approach another 
surcharged body, and lo! another secret flashed 
forth. 

There was the secret about Miss Maxwell’s 
present. Then every pupil had some special 
mystery of hisown; and Miss Maxwell seemed 
of late to have something on her mind, and 
then everybody tried to guess everybody else’s 
secret, and so it went. 

The greatest secret of all was about the gift 
to the teacher, which was to serve in the double 
capacity of bridal and last-day present. Each 
child had contributed liberally from his hard- 
earned savings-fund of chicken-money, pig- 
money or berry-money. Then, too, the parents 
who could not afford a separate wedding pres- 
ent, but were anxious to give some token to 
Miss Maxwell, had swelled the sum to forty- 
five dollars. 

There was harmony as to the “‘extra fineness” 
of the gift, but fierce and harsh was the discord 
as to what this gift should be. The contribu- 
tors vacillated between an “onyx table with a 
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| parasol lamp shooting out of it,”’ a plush album, 
| an oil-stove and a sealskin muff. 


*Tildy scorned every article suggested on the 
ground that it was not “tasty enough.” One 
day, when she was away, the children all but 
pledged themselves to an itinerant artist to have 
Mr. Dallett’s photograph copied in crayon and 
framed in scarlet plush and multi-hued bronze. 


| *Tildy immediately discountenanced the idea by 
| saying, contemptuously : 


“Law, no! As if ’twouldn’t be bad enough 
to have him hanging around all the time, with- 
out pestering her with his ghost of a picture! 
I tell you ’tisn’t near enough tasty for her!” 

This adjective grew to be a sweet morsel on 
*Tildy’s tongue, and she rolled it around with 
huge relish, even so far smothering her resent- 
ment against Mr. Dallett as to admit that he 
was “‘the tastiest man 
at picking out wives” 
she’d run across yet. 

“Td put that into 
my farewell speech if I 
were you,” suggested 
oneof ’Tildy’s admirers. 
So the girl took the hint, 
and incorporated it into 
that effusion with mas- 
terly effect. 

After the narrow 
escape from the crayon- 
portrait man, it was 
decided to ask Mary 
McDowell, Miss Max- 
well’s cousin, and leave 
the decision entirely to 
her judgment. This 
young girl was a Vassar 
student who had broken 
down in her college 
work, and had come to 
Swamproads for a rest. 
She was devoted to Miss 
Maxwell, for both had 
lost their nearest rela- 
tives, and _ therefore 
dung all the more 
closely to each other. 

Mary had “substi- 
tuted” once or twice for 
her cousin when she 
was ill, and being much 
beloved by the children, 
it was generally sup- 
posed that she would 
succeed Miss Maxwell 
the following year. She 
grasped the situation 
at once, and proposed 
a travelling-bag, already 
fitted out with toilet 
requisites—a gift which 
would remind Miss 
Maxwell daily of her 
thoughtful pupils. 

“If made of the best alligator skin and com- 
pletely equipped, however, it will cost from 
thirty to thirty-five dollars. Is that too much?” 

“Lawsy, no!” said ’Tildy. “We've got 
forty-five.” 

“All the better! Then we can get the fur- 
nishings silver-mounted.”’ 

The children were so highly delighted with 
this idea that Mary sent at once for the bag; 
and then all set to work to make the closing 
exercises worthy of the occasion. 

The scholars were on their mettle for two 
reasons. First, because, under Mary McDow- 
ell’s leadership, they had entire charge of the 
exercises, and second, because they knew the 
schoolhouse would be thronged; for every 
family in the neighborhood would come to say 
good-by to Miss Maxwell. Then, too, a few 
of Miss Maxwell’s friends, and some of Mr. 
Dallett’s relatives who had come from the West 
to attend the wedding, intended honoring the 
school with their presence; and the children 





just wanted to show them, by the excellence of | 
their training, what a treasure Mr. Dallett had 


won. 
So daily rehearsals were held, and the well- 


power. The piece de résistance, however, 
was to be a farewell song by the entire school, 
composed and set to the music of the “‘ Lohen- 
grin Wedding March” by Mary McDowell. 

To give special point to this feature, Mary 
had induced three of her old friends to bring 
mandolins and guitar to accompany the song, 
and occasionally to vary the programme with 
their music. 

*Tildy was overjoyed at this addition to the 
already excellent programme, and patronizingly 
dubbed the three players, on account of their 
diminutive stature, “The Brownie Trio,’ 
which not only greatly amused the trio, but 
increased their liking for the energetic young 
giantess who seemed to be the physical director 
of the enterprise. 

At length the important day arrived, and 





“AMID CHEERS AND FLOWER PELTING.” 


found each pupil up betimes. *Tildy snipped 
off every swaying lily bell, arranged them ail 
into a clothes-basketful of snowy fragrance, 
and deposited it close to the throne extempo- 
rized for Miss Maxwell. This huge bouquet 
was cunningly made up of thirty ordinary-sized 
bunches, one for every pupil, including Mary 
McDowell. 

And this was one of ’Tildy’s great secrets, 
which she imparted to every scholar as soon as 
she arrived: ‘You’re each to take one as you 
march by in that last song, and after I’ve 
presented her with her ‘grip,’ you’re each to | 
give ’em to her for her bride-bouquet to-morrow. | 
You see,” she added, complacently, “it won't | 
look so hearse-vfied that way—more as if we all 
give ’em to her ’cause we loved her, you know.” 

The boys, too, had worked as only energetic, 
kind-hearted boys can work. Since sunrise 
they had been scouring the country for flowers, 
and by eight o’clock brought four cart-loads of 
dogwood and apple-boughs for the girls’ nimble 
fingers to arrange. By nine o’clock the ugly 
old school-room was transformed into a perfect 
bower of blooming loveliness. 

The commissioners had consented to knock 


known “‘pieces’”’ in which they had been drilled | down a partition between the two class-rooms, 
during the year were gone over again and | thus converting the schoolhouse into an enor- 


again. 

There were to be but three new features on 
the programme. Little Joe Stewart, who had 
never yet appeared on any stage, was to make 
his début. *Tildy had learned for the occasion 


mous hall which allowed ample space for the 
day’s proceedings. Window-sills and archways 


| were massed with flowers, blackboards were 


Coleridge’s ““Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” | 


and caused her comrades to thrill with creepy 
pride whenever they listened to this evidence 
of her exceptional memory and latent dramatic 


completely hidden by them, and the end of the 
room set aside for Miss Maxwell’s blossomy 
throne was completely banked with them. 

At ten o’clock arrived the visitors, perspir- 
ingly proud in best black silks and holiday garb. 
The girls were all in white, since the day was | 


10 


so warm. The boys, in honor of the occasion, 
wore shoes, which piece of state dress made 
them rather uncomfortable and sheepish-look- 
ing. Miss Maxwell, in her trim gray suit and 
hat, was a picture of dainty content. 


“My! Isn’t she lovely, though?” sighed 
*Tildy. “Never saw such peach-and-creamy 


color in all my life!” and bustling with impor- 
tance, she escorted Miss Maxwell to the throne 
of state. 

“( *Tildy, indeed I cannot sit there!’’ 
the distressed little teacher. 
stand being looked at so!’ 

“But you must!” insisted ’Tildy. “We all 
fixed it for our guest of honor, and it’s ‘Last 
Day,’ and you have to mind us, you know,” 
and lifting her up bodily, she plumped her 
down in the big, flower-covered chair. 

Mary McDowell, as 
president of the Schol- 
ars’ Club, then called 
the assembly to order, 
and announced _ that 
Tennyson’s ‘*May 
Queen” would be the 
opening recitation. 
Thereupon the sleepiest- 
looking girl in the school 
piteously besought her 
mother to call her early 
in the following day. 
Much after the manner 
of other school exhi- 
bitions, Lord Ullin’s 
daughter was recalled, 
with just the right 
mixture of parental 
authority and pleading 
pathos, across the 
stormy water. The 
oracular raven croaked 
“Nevermore!”’ and the 
audience was repeatedly 
informed that “Brutus 
was an honorable 
man.”’ 

Little Joseph Stewart 
then lispingly informed 
them of the contents 
of his pocket. After 
making his bow, he still 
stood looking wistfully 
at the smiling audience. 
That was his secret. 

“Come down, Joseph,” 
said Mary, in a low 
tone. 

“I aint a-goin’ to do 
it!” replied the débu- 
tant, sturdily. “I’ve 
got another piece ready 
if they’d only slap me 
out again. Why don’t 
they slap me out?” he 
queried. 

At that the considerate audience took the 
hint, and applauded so vigorously that the child 
favored it with another selection. — 

After some music by the Brownie Trio, came 
’Tildy’s turn to recite “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner.” With a determined frown 
she stepped upon the platform and began 
bravely, suiting the words to most original 
gestures. After a while she scanned the hori- 
zon darkly, and shading her eyes with her 
hand, she muttered : 


cried 
“IT never could 


At length did cross an albatross, 
Through the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hail’d it in God’s name. 

Looking somewhat perplexed, she perempto- 
rily repeated the stanza, laying much stress 
upon the first line. She then went through 
the next stanza, but returning persistently to 
the one preceding, had just said for the third 
time: 

“At length did cross an albatross.” 

Then a dog was heard yelping dismally, a 
sliding door in the ceiling, squeaking most 
rebelliously, was drawn aside, and the flustered 
face of *Tildy’s younger brother appeared in 
the opening. 

“Why, ’Tildy,” he gasped, “my pup has 
gone eat up that pigeon you told me to let loose 
for an albatroz! Shall I swing down my pup 
instead ?”” 

“No,” laughed ’Tildy, good -humoredly, 
hiding her annoyance that the audience should 
have been diverted by this realistic bit of by- 
play instead of the magic effect she had planned. 
“No, you’ve spoiled my piece, 1 guess; but 
that’s no reason I’d make a fool of myself. 
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Hustle yourself and that pup down that iadder, | 


and 1’ll finish without the albatross.”” Where- 
upon she speedily put her hilarious hearers under 
the weird spell of the mystic poem, reciting the 
entire selection with astonishing power. Mr. 
Dallett especially was amazed at the intelligence 
with which she handled it, as well as at the 
cleverness with which she engineered the day. 
Remembering her extreme uncouthness of two 
short years ago, he could not but think that 


*Tildy alone was a monument to Miss Maxwell’s | 


refining skill. 

She was followed by a lad who gave explicit 
directions for viewing tair Melrose right ; another 
lad informed his friends under what distressing 
circumstances it was entirely justifiable to 
“Strike!” and then the Brownie Trio played a 
medley which gradually turned into the Lohen- 
grin wedding march. 

At this ’Tildy and Mary McDowell, each 
taking their bouquet of lilies from the basket, led 
the grand march. All the scholars followed, 
singing as they went, and 
finally paused in two long 
files each side of Miss Max- 
well’s chair. 

At this breathless junc- 
ture ’Tildy was supposed 
to step forward and present 
the satchel, reciting as she 
did so, her famous original 
speech, which under her 
mother’s unsparing tute- 
lage, she had been daily 
declaiming to the trunks in 
the garret. The minute the 
music ceased, however, Mr. 
Dallett began to speak. 

“My friends,” he said, 
after he had praised the 
distinct utterance and sim- 
plicity which had charac- 
terized the recitations, and 
had congratulated both 
children and parents on 
the day’s success, ‘‘I under- 
stand that almost all of 
you have had some little 
mystery connected with 
this day, and I thought 
perhaps you might be 
interested to hear that Miss 
Maxwell and I also havea 
surprise for you. You all 
know we intended sailing 
to-morrow on the Dru- 
mania, immediately after 
our wedding. We learned 
last week, however, that it 
would be necessary for us 
to go on deck this evening. 
Knowing that you had 
made all preparations to 
have the closing exercises 
to-day, and that in all 
probability our friends also 
would attend them, we 
thought, without deranging 
any of your plans, we might 
have our wedding to-day, 
right here among Miss 
Maxwell’s pupils. Our few 
relatives are already here, 
and my brother will perform the ceremony.” 

The two brothers then walked over to Miss 
Maxwell, and Doctor Dallett read the marriage 
service. 

It was a beautiful as well as unusual sight— 
the bride, attended by her loving constituency of 
impromptu bridesmaids and groomsmen, the 
kindly guests, the flower-laden room, the expres- 
sions of interest on the childish faces, and more 


than all—that look of awe and buoyant hope on | 


the face of bride and bridegroom which often- 
times makes a wedding so pathetic a sight. 

As soon as the benediction was pronounced, 
friends and pupils thronged around Mr. and 
Mrs. Dailett with hearty congratulations and 
warm good wishes. All but ’Tildy. As usual, 
she found vent for overwrought feelings in vigor- 
ous action. 

She despatched one child to the country store 
for lemons and sugar, another for water, pitcher 
and glasses, and still another to her home for the 
wedding-cake which her mother had baked the 
week before. Bustling good-naturedly among the 
company she contributed much to the informality 
and comfort of the occasion. 

“‘What’s that?” she said, suspiciously, to the 
boys returning from the store with mysterious 
packages bulging from their pockets. 


“Rice!” 
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music, dragged into view the missing phaeton, 
now gaily decked with flowers, the shafts wound 
with white, and at the back of the vehicle a 
mammoth white bowknot from each end of which 
dangled a cast-off shoe. The couriers wore high 
hats with wide white ribbons tied in loose knots 
hanging jauntily over one ear, and wide sashes 
brought diagonally across their coats and tied 
into immense bowknots in the back. 

“But where’s the horse?” said Mr. Dallett, 
rather dubiously, after the laughter had some- 
what subsided. 

“There isn’t going to be any horse,” chorused 
the lads ; ‘‘we’re going to take you to the Junction 
ourselves, and we won’t overset you either.’ 

‘“‘What do you say, Lily?” said the anxious 
bridegroom. ‘Do you think we dare trust our- 
selves to these mettlesome steeds ?” 

“Of course we dare. I’d trust my boys before 
all the horses in the country,” assented Mrs. 
Dallett with the ready tact which was one-half 
the secret of her success with these harum-scarum 
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LANTY’S STRATAGEM. 


children. After many hand-shakings and good- 
bys, amid cheers and flower-pelting, the phaeton 
with its precious burden was at last trundled 
safely out of the schoolyard. 


Not until then did ’Tildy realize that this was | 


probably the last day she would ever see her 
| teacher. Stopping suddenly in the midst of her 
_hurrahing, with one of those swift transitions 
| from glee to grief, which were so characteristic 
of her, she began to sob as though her heart 
| would break. 

Leaning against the gatepost and putting one 
arm before her face, as she used to do when a 
| child, she fumbled in the depths of her capacious 
| pocket for her handkerchief. To her surprise, 
| her fingers closed over a small key. Like a flash 
| it occurred to her that it belonged to the satchel 
| which still languished behind the May-Queen’s 
| throne, uncabined, unpresented and undone. 
| “Stop them! stop them!’ she shrieked, darting 
| into the schoolhouse, hastily reappearing and 
| waving aloft the present over which so many 
fierce battles had: been raged. 

“T’ll catch up to ’em. Don’t let ’em turn 
| back, for land’s sake ; it’s bad luck!” she gasped, 
flinging the satchel at last right on top of the 
exquisite basket of lilies at Mrs. Dallett’s feet. 
| ‘You see,’ she panted, completely forgetting 


| the pearl of a speech which she had so prodigally 











made him wince in spite of himself. “At first 
we didn’t think it a square trick when we found 
out you were sperriting Miss Maxwell away 
from us. But now we know how happy you'll 
make her,” she concluded, triumphantly, ““we’ve 
about made up our minds that you’re just the 
tastiest wife at picking out a husband we’ve run 
across yet.” 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. | 
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66 ALLO, Lanty Moss! You come on 


a man mons’ous quick an’ quiet, 

boy. That’s kind o’ dangersome, 

too, savin’ it’s me that’s standin’ on 
guard of that path.” 

The tall mountaineer set his rifle on the 
ground, while he watched Lanty Moss cross the 
creek by a foot-bridge formed by the convenient 
fall of a great tree. 

“What brings you this 
way when you know it’s 
forbid to you?” he asked, 
as the boy came nearer. 

“T killed this last wild 
turkey just above here, and 
the bridge is the shortest 
way home, but I won’t bide 
a minute. I promised Uncle 
Abram I wouldn’t,”’ replied 
Lanty, without pausing. 

It seemed an innocent 
and inviting spot; but blue 
smoke curled and wreathed 
itself into a fleecy canopy 
above an immense copper 
kettle and tubs of “‘mash,’’ 
half-hidden in the brush. 
The hollow branch of a 
tree, with a natural curve, 
served as a mammoth spout, 
and gave the place much 
more the aspect of a 
picturesque encampment 
than the “free still” of 
“moonshiners,”’ or unlaw- 
ful distillers of liquor. But 
for all its peace and beauty, 
it was the spot where the 
forbidden “‘still’? had been 
set up. 

“-Taint many better 
shots than you on the 
mounting, Lanty,’’ re 
marked the man, following 
the boy along the narrow 
path through the alder 
thickets. “Spite of your | 
triflin’ ole gun, you’re clean 
loaded down with wild 
things to-night. Mebbe,’’ 
he added, casting a swift, 
vigilant glance about him, 
“if we’re lucky gettin’ the 
stuff sold this time, you’ll 
get a spankin’ new gun.” 

“O Joe, it costs such a 
sight of money! Uncle 
Abram can’t,” exclaimed 
the boy, a bright, eager 
look flashing into his face. “I know where 
there’s a big flock of wild turkeys.’ 

“Jest so, Lanty, but you go on home now. 
Dunno as I’m right to keep you talkin’ any- 
wheres so close to our business,” Joe rejoined, 
jocosely. “A stranger would fare turrible bad 
to-night if we’d happen on him. Go on, boy— 
don’t you stop.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation Lanty hurried 
on with his heavy game-bag, into the pines, 
instinctively watchful for some rustle of dry leaf 
or twig to betray a gray fox or even a rabbit, for 
a last shot before the short December day ended. 

It was already dusk in the pines, where even 
at midday the sun never penetrated, but Lanty’s 
acute hearing detected a faint sound. He laid 
his bag down on the matted pine needles, and 
crept noiselessly around a jutting boulder. His 
gun was raised for a last shot, when suddenly a 
man’s face peered from behind the rock. 

“Stop! Don’t shoot! Don’t!’ the man cried, 
in a shrill voice. 

“T thought it wasa rabbit. I—I didn’t mean 
to shoot, leastways, till I was sure. You must 
have lost your way.” 

Everything; from the smooth hands to the fine 
shoes, told him that this man was a stranger, 
quite different from Abram Moss and the 
mountaineers. He was a little man, and old—as 








“No, you don’t, either!” she said, wresting it | cast down before the garret trunks, “your wed- | old as Abram—but Lanty in all the sixteen years 
away and coolly tossing it into the adjoining | ding, you see, was so sudden-like, it made us | of his life had never seen any one who wore as 


clover-field. “Rice may do for common, every- 
day brides, but nothing but flowers is good 
enough for ours.” 


clean forget this present which comes from all 
your affectionate pupils, and our fathers and 
| mothers, too. It isn’t half good enough for you, 


| grand a garment as the fur-trimmed overcoat 
| that enveloped the stranger. 
| “Yes, I’ve lost my way, and there is a mur- 


Baffled in this, but still eager to work off their | but we thought, somehow,’’—striving to dovetail | derous gang after me. I’ve been shot at twice, 
surplus energy, the boys entirely disappeared | what she had expected to say on to the present | and had to drop into the bushes to save myself; 
from the scene, and when Mr. Dallett, an hour | emergency,—“somehow it would always remind | then my horse galloped off and left me. Can’t | 


later, looked around for his horse and phaeton, 
they were nowhere to be found. No one seemed 
to have any idea of their whereabouts, excepting 
the Brownie Trio, who at a shout from some- 
where in the background, again played the 
wedding march. Then from the rear of the 
schoolhouse emerged the most fantastic of wed- 
ding processions. 

Twelve of the older boys, keeping step to the 


us of you whenever you combed your hair, or 
brushed your teeth. No, that wasn’t it,” she 
said, disgustedly, taken aback at the wall against 
which her improvised eloquence had brought her, 
“but — 


“Tell Mr. Dallett what you intended, ” 


prompted Mary McDowell. 
“Oh yes!” and ’Tildy, reaching forward, 
| wrung that gentleman’s hand with a force that 








you help me, young fellow ?”’ he explained, in an 
anxious, frightened tone. 

Lanty’s face became sympathetic at once. He 
had at first thought it might be a revenue officer, | 
| prowling in the mountains in search of the “‘free | 
still,” but Joe would have known if one had | 
ventured up the ridge. This old man must be | 
some traveller lost in the mountains. 

“T’ll help you, sure, but this is no safe place. | 
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Folks pass on this path as won’t bide a stranger 
on it.’” 

“Where can I go?” interrupted the old man 
in fresh alarm. “I don’t know these mountains. 
1 wish I’d never seen them. Help me to get 
back to the cove, will you? They’re hunting 
for me here.” 

“Don’t speak so loud, sir. 
quiet.” 

Leading the way around the rocks, Lanty; 
clambered down the ledge, and then helped the 
stranger to descend. 

“You can’t get out from here less’n you know 
the way. You can stay in this hollow under 
the rocks. It won’t be so cold, and you'll be 
safe till I can show you the way out, only you 
have to be still and quiet.” 

Lanty spoke in rapid whispers. He was 
wondering if the mountaineer leaning on his rifle 
in the ravine below might not catch the echo of 
even a whispered tone in the intensified stillness 
of nightfall. The stranger hesitated. He was 
appalled by the dense blackness of the cavern 
Lanty pointed out. 

“You promised to get me out of the mountains 
to the cove. Can I trust you?” the old man 
questioned, as he looked keenly in the boy’s face. 

“Yes, sir, I promised long time ago I’d 
never lie nor swear, and I don’t,” answered the 
boy. 

“Yes, yes, but will you give me your word not 
to tell any one where I am or about me—any one, 
I say, until you get me out of this?” insisted the 
stranger, nervously. 

“Pll promise you solemn, sir—don’t be afraid. 
I know every path and rabbit-track. I'll get you 
down to the cove safe, only you mustn’t move 
nor speak,” urged Lanty, fearful that all this 
overcaution might betray them to Joe, or 
the very people the stranger wished to elude. 
“The men that pass along the path out yonder 
are rough and keen and terrible quick with their 
guns,” he added under his breath. ‘‘I’ll come 
soon as it’s safe.’ 

Then climbing up the ledge, Lanty sprang 
from rock to rock down to the path and his 
plethoric game-bag. 

It was too late for another shot; besides, the 
discovery of a stranger excited him. This was a 
great event in the even life of Lanty Moss— 
whose name, by the way, was not Moss. Abram 
was not his uncle, but no one thought of that, 
because Abram had “raised” the boy. Even 
Lanty himself had almost forgotten that Moss 
was not really his own name. 

The boy now walked rapidly homeward, wish- 
ing that Abram had been with him to see the 
splendor of the stranger’s overcoat. The old 
man’s pale complexion and white hands had 
brought back to his mind his mother—her hands 
had been white and small. They brought back, 
too, memories of the miserable days when his 
mother died in the crumbling cabin on the 
clearing across the ravine, and no one helped 
them except Abram and “‘Aunt Dildy,’’ his wife. 

The stranger brought it all back to Lanty’s 
mind, together with the long past vague and 
puzzled amazement that he belonged to no one, 
had no friends in all the great world, but was 
only a forlorn, helpless little waif. Dildy uncon- 
sciously told him so much on the day when his 
mother was buried on the mountain side, and the 
boy remembered it all the more distinctly that he 
never talked of it. 

“Poor thing,” Dildy had said in tender sym- 

pathy, “she was no more’n a chile herself, an’ 
here’s her boy—po’ baby—with not a creetur as 
belongs tohim. We’vegot no children, Abram— 
lucky enough for him—so we can take the chile 
home, an’ mebbe his folks’ll happen ’long some 
day.” 
Dildy shut the door of the crumbling old cabin, 
and led him across the ravine home with her. 
That was ten years ago, but no folks had ever 
“happened along” for Lanty. Abram and Aunt 
Dildy were kind parents to him, and he had 
resolved long ago that he would labor for and 
take care of them when they were old. 

Lanty had put away his long, old-time gun 
and dressed the game, before Abram came in. 

“Turn the dogs loose, Lanty,”” Abram said, 
as he sat down before the fire roaring on the 
hearth. “Joe and Zad air known to ’em, an’ 
them that aint known might as well get tore up. 
Step brisk now,” he added, roughly. 

When Lanty returned from loosing the dogs, 
Joe and Zad were sitting before the fire, talking 
in low tones to Abram. 

“We lost track of him, but we'll get it agin,” 
Joe was saying, as he ran his fingers along the 
Winchester significantly. 

His expression was singularly alert. Joe 
seemed to be always listening or watching for 
something, and was invariably the first to scent 
an alien presence. 

“Did you turn out Tiger an’ Grip, boy?” 
demanded Abram. ‘“There’s a spy sneakin’ 
round on the mounting, an’ I aint goin’ to have 
no man pestered in my house.”’ 

The three men looked at Lanty keenly as 
Abram told him news of such importance. 

“A spy? How do you know he is a spy?” 
he gasped, as he dropped helplessly into a seat, 
his face pale with dismay. Lanty had been 
taught to look.upon the spy, or “informer,” 
ferreting out the secret of a free still, as the 
blackest of criminals. He realized at once that 
the spy could be no other than the man he had 
promised to get safely down to the cove. 


Come with me— 
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spinning round and round, while Abram went | ‘take charge of his new coal-mine at the cove. | made of deep yellow tissue-paper, interlaced. 


on kindly: 

“Dunno as you need be so skeered, Lanty, 
son; he aint got anybody into trouble yet. We 
bad word when sun was ’bout twelve o’clock 
that a stranger were at Tim Hutt’s, an’ then at 
Jim Lease’s, askin’ kind o’ sly like how to get to 
Moss’s, an’ whatsomdever Moss were doin’ for 
a livin’. They been a-trackin’ him all day, but 
they lost him toward sundown.” 

“He aint got his info’mation out of the 
mountings yet,” added Zad. “If you come 
acrost any sign of him, Lanty, I’ll give you a 
new double-barrelled shot-gun, place of your ole 
blunderbuss ; so keep your eyes open.” 

“It’s goin’ to snow ’fore mornin’,” Joe said, 
“an’ I reckon he kin be tracked, 
mounting. You look sharp, Lanty, an’ you’ll 
see that new gun we’re layin’ up for you.” 

“The dogs aint sleepin’, nuther. Seems like they 
‘spicion a spy somewheres,” Abram remarked, 
as they all sat down to supper. ‘‘Mebbe you kin 
get the gun.’”’ 

Lanty smiied faintly. At any other time the 
possible chance of a new gun would have filled 
him with delight. No one knew better than 
Lanty, who, as Abram said, “took to shootin’ 
nat’ral-like,’”” how much he could do with a fine 
modern weapon. 

He rose from his seat slowly, went out into the 
cold night air and leaned against a cedar-tree, 
trying to think what to do. The vast calm of 
the open helped him. ‘The familiar sound of the 
brook rippling in the ravine, the distant bark of 
a fox, the weird screech of an owl or the piping 
of a sleepy bird in the brush, were dear and 
familiar voices that soothed him. He tried to 


trying to convict his foster-father and Joe and 
Zad of being moonshiners. 


Of the criminality of his friends Lanty knew 


nothing. Nobody had ever told him that illicit 
distilling of whiskey was a breach of law, nor 
that Joe and Zad were two daring offenders. | 
Lanty judged of “moonshining” according to his | 
lights, but he did know that it was mean and 
cowardly to deceive. He had pledged himself to 
help the stranger, who must be the spy, and he 
had promised his mother never to lie, and in all 
these ten years of rest in her grave under the 


pines the promise had never been broken. And | 
now what could he do? 
Sealding tears rolled down his cheeks. He) | 


was crying like a baby in the agony of his) 
distress. Which must it be? Break his promise, | 
or perhaps betray Abram and Dildy, who} 
trusted and had loved him, the miserable waif, | 
so tenderly? He said it over in an audible | 
whisper to himself, and somehow the frightened | 
inflection of the “perhaps” caught his ear. 
There was no “‘perhaps’’ to his promise. 

Suddenly he looked up to the skies, darkening 
with the coming storm. A few stars still gleamed 
to the westward. Lanty stretched out his arms 
toward them in dumb but passionate pleading. 

“If I must keep my promise, come down and 
tell me so,”’ he said, in a sobbing voice, and then 
his arms dropped in affright ; the sob broke off in 
a startled cry. 

A star flashed down the firmament and vanished 
behind the westering wracks of cloud. It was 
only a shooting-star, but to the unlearned 
mountain boy it seemed a sign from heaven, so 
swift and distinct as to fill him with terror. 

He rushed back to the kitchen, dazed and 
awe-stricken, and glad of the friendly light of the 
pine knots, and the tender solicitude of Aunt 
Dildy about his supper. He crept up to his bed 
in the loft, where he could see through the open 
chinks the last star extinguished by the creeping 
clouds. 

As Joe had predicted, snow fell in the night. 
It might have daunted the boy at any other time, | 
for Lanty knew that the mountaineers noted 
every footprint, and would instantly detect the 
mark of a strange and shapely shoe. He knew 
only too well that they would demand an 
explanation of double tracks down the mountain, 
but the awe of the falling star was still upon 
him. Come what might, the boy meant to hold 
to what he believed the heavenly sign indicated 
as his duty. 

The day wore away rapidly. Lanty went to 
the woods as if to track game, and he knew that 
a long absence would give Aunt Dildy no anxiety. 
So it happened that when the full moon rose 
late that night, a strange sight might have been 
seen, if there had been any one to see it. 

It was that of a stalwart boy carrying on his 
back an old, gray-haired man. Slowly and 
laboriously two persons had descended the 


| send you to college—everything, 1 say!” 
if he’s on the | 


| Lanty’s coming for the autumn shooting. 





mountain, leaving in the freezing snow the 
footprints of one. The long, hard pull had | 
well-nigh exhausted Lanty by the time the} 
stranger stood on his own legs in safety, and | 
he sank on the ground for rest. 

“I don’t mind telling what I went up the} 
mountain for,” the old gentleman was saying, 
while Lanty wiped the moisture from his face 
wearily. “I wanted to find Abram Moss. He| 
has a boy — 

“Yes, sir; I’m his boy.” 

“You are? What is your name?” demanded 
the stranger, warily ; ‘your real name?” 

“Launcelot Kent was my name. I’m Lanty 
Moss now.” 


“You’re not Lanty Moss! You’re grandson 





He told me to search for you!” excitedly broke | 


| out the agent. 


Lanty gazed at him in wonder. He had often 
yearned for the coming of his kinsmen, but never 
had thought of them as rich people. 

“Come with me now, away from 
mountaineers,” said the man. 

“And leave Uncle Abram and Aunt Dildy? 
Who’s to take care of them when they get 
old?”’ asked Lanty. ‘“They’ve nobody but me.” 

“They’ll do very well, I fancy; but I have no 
orders from your grandfather about these people. 
You’d better come now. Your grandfather is 
not a poor man. He will do everything for you; 
insisted 
the rich Launcelot Kent’s representative, growing 
more excited. “Don’t anger him about these 
people. Stop—listen to me!’’ But the boy had 
disappeared in the path leading up the mountain. 

A few weeks later, when Lanty went away to 
the “folks” who had happened along in tardy 
claim of relationship, the free still had vanished. 
Abram and Dildy, and even Joe and Zad, glad 
to abandon their unlawful trade, were provided 
for with a liberality exceeding their wildest 
aspirations. 

To them the great event of every year is 
Dildy 
laughs joyously to herself while she cooks the 
plentiful game, and thinks proudly that Lanty 
still loves the mountains and rough mountain 
folk. FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS. 
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. He Valentines at Stony Lonesome. 
comprehend how he had rashly given his solemn | 


promise to conceal a spy, who was, perhaps, | 


LL the Hornback family except the 
eldest son, Sam, and the eldest 
daughter, Ann Jane Maria, were 
away from home visiting on the 
13th of February. Sam had 
gone to the neighboring village, 
and his sister was the sole occu- 
pant of the cabin. She was heavy 
and able-bodied, about twenty 
years of age, and evidently ingenious, for she 
was combining two amusements with one labor. 
She was rocking, singing and knitting a stocking. 

These three performances were equally remark- 
able. Her rocking was in an old-fashioned 
walnut cradle, which had large, round knobs on 
the ends of the rockers, and she jolted hard on 
these knobs at the end of each swing. The 
stocking that she held up while she half-sprawled 
and half-sat, had no more “shape” to it than a 
crooked stick. And she sang—this very big, 
young girl—in the squeakiest head tones, with a 
decided nasal drawl—she sang with all the satis- 
faction imaginable, something that had neither 
tune, rhyme, reason nor measure. 
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While she thus sang and sang, and rocked 
and rocked, and thumped the rocker ends 
mightily on the cabin’s rough floor, little gusts of 
wind would, now and then, dash a sheet of snow 
against the outside of the window, and send 
through the crack in the door a thin stream of 
flakes that would come whirling toward her and 
then vanish in hot air, leaving only a long, damp 
streak on the floor between the door and a point 
near the stove. 

Presently the door opened, and in walked Sam, 
an overgrown boy, a six-footer, muffled up in 
overcoat, cap and scarf, all covered with snow. 
The girl kept steadily on, rocking, singing, knit- 
ting. After Sam had swept the snow from his 
feet and hung up his outer garments, he stepped 
to the cradle with a broad smile and put a 
medium-sized envelope on his sister’s lap. 

“Thar !”’ said Sam. 

““What’s that?” said she, letting her knitting 
fall, and beginning to examine the envelope with 
a somewhat blank expression. 

“That?” he grinned more widely. 
that’s a valentine! 
a valentine?” 

“Ya-as,” she replied, 
have; but who’s hit fur?” 

“Why, you. Can’t you read your name writ 
on the back?” After she had spelled the words 
out and made sure that they were her name, she 
asked: ‘‘Who’s hit from?” 

“How kin I know? Hit don’t tell on the 
back—that’s inside,” said Sam. 

She turned the envelope over and upside down, 
she shook it and held it between her eyes and the 


“Why, 


slowly, “in course I 


window ; she repeated these operations several | 
| times, before she pulled herself out of the old | 
| cradle, with a grunt, and opened the envelope. 


Didn’t you never hear tell of | 





“Oh, oh, Sam! Aint thet purty? Aint thet 
purty ?” she exclaimed, hopping up and down 
and holding the valentine at arm’s length. 

Sam edged this way and that, and snickered 
and chuckled, and then cried out, as he caught 
sight of writing, ‘“What’s writ on the paper? 
the one it was wrapped in?” 

Sure enough, there 
cramped masculine hand, not to be speedily read 


THE POETS AT WORK. 


even by Sam, though the writing was a good deal 

like his own. After much anxious labor they 

made out these lines : 

To = Julia Ann Jane Mariar Hornback. My 

Posy. 

You air pd valentine you know 

While water runs and grasses grow 

You air my little red red rosy 

And my sweet little apple blossom blossom posy. 

x. T. 

While spelling these lines out the two uttered 

many enthusiastic exclamations, reading first one, 

then two at once, then three. After going through 

the whole four at once, the young people went 

through their entire repertory of exclamations : 
“My-ee!” “Well naow!” “That beats all!’ 


His head whirled; the men seemed to be | to Mr. Kent, and I am his agent, just sent to | Then she and Sam stared at two large hearts | time they examined it again, hoping 
ration. 





| and said, 


| Jane. 
was a verse written in a | ahead of the poetry, be you?” 
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for inspi- 


“Say,”’ exclaimed Sam, flushing with the 
sudden sense of having solved the problem, 
“can’t we put it down same’s he’s got it? I 
never see no other valentine clost enough to 
read it.” 

“Well, see how it’ll sound anyhow,” said Ann 
“But you aint going to put my name 


“Naw !”’ Sam spoke with the tone of superior 
knowledge. ‘“His’n, of course.” 
Then, in a hand much resembling 
that of the swain who had sent the 
disturbing valentine, Sam wrote: 


To Mister Hamilin Jonny Hopkins, My 
posy. 
You air my valentine you know 
While water runs and grasses grow. 


There Sam stopped, after fully half 
an hour’s hard work, and said: “See 
here—’taint a-goin’ to do to call him a 
red rosy,—why, he’s as brown as ma’s 
old turkey-hen.” 

“How would it do,” 
Jane, “to say, ‘My 
leenie Josy’ ?”’ 

“That'll du fine—that’s respectable, 
sure.” So Sam toiled again, and got 
that down. 

Then they carefully considered the 
fourth line, and talked and studied a 
long time over a substitute for “apple 
blossom.” 

“For a apple blossom is mighty nigh 
as red as a rose, and redder’n some,” 
said Sam, ‘‘and we must get somethin’ 
of a brown color to suit the way he’s 
complected.’” 

After many trials and much serious 
conference, Ann Jane hit on “‘tobacco,”’ 

confidently, ““He is a tobacco posy, 
anyhow, ’cause he smokes and chaws both.” 

When the night was well-nigh spent, and 
roosters far and *near were calling the second 
turn, Sam had the pleasure of reading the val- 


suggested Ann 
brown Jonny- 


| entine as a whole: 


“Land alive, 1 must say that dw sound well!” | 


“Sam, aint that some!” for these young people 
had not had the chance to pick up such new- 
fangled slang as city youth use for lack of ideas 
and words. Ann Jane and Sam did their 
best—they employed such slang as was current at 
Stony Lonesome. 

They had turned the valentine over and over, 
| held it at all angles, and examined it until the 
frail thing was almost worn out, before a happy 
thought came to Ann Jane Maria’s agitated 
brain. Instead of imparting it to Sam, she medi- 
tated, and it gradually took form. It absorbed 
her so that she could not half-wash the ced 
dishes. 


became so preoccupied and absent-minded that 
she dried the cedar milk-pail out and set it upside 





she had set for breakfast. Then she put her 
| mother’s tea-cup on the bench where the pail 
should have stood for the next morning’s milk- 
ing. But now she had evolved a plan from her 
astonishing idea. She knew the young man who 
had sent her the valentine, and her great thought 
was that she should, somehow, send one to 
him. 

When Sam came in and learned her scheme he 
was astonished at its grandeur, but quickly 
recovered himself and urged her to carry it out. 
So, after much earnest discussion as to “what 
folks would say if 
they knew,” the pair 
got pen, ink and paper 
jand sat down to the 
| table. 

It was agreed that 
Sam should do the 
writing, so he put the 
thumb and fingers of 
his left hand hard 
down on the paper, 
“motioned” several 
times with the pen, 
turned it frequently in 
his hand, seized it at 
various distances from 
the end of the holder, 
picked his teeth with 
it, inked it, flung out 
some of the ink, 
fidgeted, laid the pen 
down, stretched out 


To Mr Hamilin Jonny Hopkins. My posy. 
You air my valentine you know 
While waters run and grasses grow 
You air my brown Jonnyleenie Josy 
An my sweet tobacco posy. 

After folding this carefully, it seemed sadly 
incomplete without any colored hearts, so, as 
they had no tissue-paper, they concluded to send 
the two hearts of the original valentine back to 
Mr. Hopkins. 

Then they put their work in the envelope, 
addressed it, and went to their beds. And poor, 


| excited Ann Jane didn’t sleep a wink that night 


While Sam was out attending to his chores, ail 


down over her mother’s plate on the table, which | 





“WHO's HIT FUR?” 


for fear that, after Sam should have taken it to 
the village and posted it, the postmaster might 
lose it before Mr. Hopkins would chance to call 
for his mail. G. M. H. 
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Track’s End. 


In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VI. 
In Great Peril. 


O NOW I must tell how the outlaws 
came to Track’s End, and what 
followed. Pike’s gang was as 
bad a band of desperadoes as 
ever were found on the frontier. 
This of course I knew, and as 
soon as I got out of the well, through which I had 
gone on my Way to summon the Indian, I found 
my heart was beating violently; but I began to 
rush about and prepare to entertain my coming 
visitors. ‘The fires were all going well, and I lit 
several lamps about town, all the time wishing 
for a tenth part of the population I was pretend- 
ing I had. Kaiser went with me everywhere, 
and was more of a man than the wretched, 
drunken savage in Fitzsimmons’s cellar. 

My heart calmed 
down a little, and my 
knees came to be more 
like good, sensible 
knees, that you don’t 
have to be ashamed 
of. I took a look at 
all the guns and wiped 
them up, and locked 
and bolted everything 
except the entrances 
to the tunnels. 

When I saw the 
safe in the bank, it 
made me think more 
than ever of what I 
had promised poor 
Mr. Clerkinwell, and 
I hurried about still 
faster to get ready for 
my visitors. 

I knew they would 







pier. 
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his legs one after the other to full length, picked be most likely to come in on the grade, so I went 


up the pen, heaved a sigh, wiped his forehead, 
and said, desperately : 

“What air you goin’ to have writ in it?” 

*““Why—well naow—I swan!”’ said his sister, 
completely taken aback. 

But Sam came to her resene. ““That feller was 
a power fur smartness—let’s look at that ther 
Then for the hundredth 


| valentine he done.” 





to ‘Townsend’s store to wait. The windows were 
planked up; but I knew that there were no 
windows in town, nor even sides of the houses, 
that would stop a bullet from a rifle. 

I think Kaiser was gradually getting through 
his head that there was danger somewhere, 
because he had stopped wagging his tail, and 
began to growl once in a while. I listened as 
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hard as I could, and heard a good deal, but 


except for the wolves away off it was all in my | 


ears. About midnight by the stars I went to 
sleep in my chair before I knew it. 

When I awoke I gavea great jump. It seemed 
as if I had been asleep a week; I could see a 
faint light in the east. The wind was fresher 
from the northwest, and it was drifting a little; 
this was good. 

I hurried around, replenished the fires, and 
drank a cup of coffee at the hotel, but could not 
eat anything. I think if I had had outlaws 
every day that my board would not have cost 
Sours very much. I was back at Townsend’s 
without any delay. It was getting red in the 
east now, and the moon was about down. 

Soon it was light enough to see, and the first 
thing I saw was the gang coming along the 
grade, two abreast, with one ahead; seven men, 
all told. 

I let them come as near as they deserved to 


come to any honest town, and then fired a shot | 
At this they stopped pretty | 


in front of them. 
quick ; then the leader got off his horse, handed 


his gun and belt to one of the others, waved a | 
white cloth, and came walking toward the town. | 
This seemed fair enough; I had heard my | 


Uncle Ben tell about flags of truce in the war. 


1 waved my handkerchief out of the port-hole, | 


and then went boldly out the back door. Kaiser 
wanted to go, too, so I let him. The man and I 
both walked slowly, but came up within a few 
steps of each other pretty soon. 
it was Pike himself, and sure enough it was. 

“It’s you, is it, Jud?” said he, in a kind of 
sneering tone. 

“Yes, it’s me,’ I answered. 
want?” 

“I sort of thought these here Track’s Enders 
might send out a full-grown man to talk about 
such an important matter,’’ he went on. 

“I was grown enough to catch you once, and 
it was only your good luck that you weren’t 
hung up by the neck,” I said, a little put out by 
the way he spoke, because I was almost as big 
as he was. 

“Oh, well, no matter. Now you —” 

“Ll tell you the reason I was sent out,’’ | 
broke in, just thinking of something. 

“What is it?” 

“I can say all there is to say as well as any- 
body, but I’m a poor shot, so it was decided that 
if 1 didn’t get back it wouldn’t make much 
difference in the matter of shooting you fellows 
down if you come any nearer.” 

He looked at me over his crooked nose. 
Kaiser began to growl, but I poked him in the 
ribs with my foot to let him understand that he 
must respect the flag of truce. 

“Well,” Pike broke out, “there’s no use 
standing here and talking. We’ve come after 
that five thousand dollars, and you fellers know 
“” 

“We told you all we had to say about that in 
the letter.’’ 

“Then we’ll bust that safe and burn your 
town,” he said, like a savage. 

“Go ahead and try it,” I answered. 
ready for you.” 

His face, which had looked black as night all 
the while, now turned white with rage. 

“We'll try it fast enough, and we’ll do it fast 
enough, too!” he cried, with some great oaths, 
bad enough for any pirate. “Look here! | 
aint got any gun with me, and I s’pose you aint. 
But you’re as near your gun as I am mine, 
hey ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Then this here flag of truce is ended right 
now. When I get hold of my gun | shoot, and 
you’re welcome to do the same!’’ 

He turned and started back on the run, so 
there was nothing for me but to face about and 
do the same. 

It seems a good deal to believe, but I actually 
half-think that Kaiser had begun to get hold of 
the fine points of a flag of truce, and that he 
understood it was ended. What makes me have 
this idea is that I think he must have taken after 
Pike at first, though I wasn’t doing much 
looking back just then; but anyhow he wasn’t 
with me till I was half-way to the store, when 
he passed me with a great bark, and went on 
tearing up the snow a few steps ahead. 

I wished he had got ahead sooner, as I fancied 
I ran faster trying to keep up with him; but as 
it was, I think he saved my life. Either Pike 
got back before I did, or one of his cutthroats 
fired for him; probably it was one of his gang. 
At any rate, a shot was aimed for me so well 
that I guess the bullet went where I was when 
it started. 

Kaiser was ahead, and reared up and threw 
himself at the store door, which flew open, it 


“What do you 


“We're 


stopped him a little, and I, being close behind, | 


went down over him and into the store head first ; 
and at that instant the bullet I spoke of struck 
the open door half-way up. 

I slammed the door shut, stuck the muzzle of 
my rifle through the port-hole, and fired three 
shots without once trying to aim. 

Then I ran out the front by way of the tunnel 


to the bank, and so up-stairs, where with another | 


rifle I fired two more shots, and then looked. 
The men had left the grade and were coming 
full-tilt out around the water-tank, their horses 
rearing and floundering through the drifts. I fired 
twice, aiming carefully, but I don’t think I hit. 

I saw they would soon be out of range. Again 


I had expected | 





THE YOUTH’S 


I dropped my gun, and ran through tunnel | 
number one to the hotel, and up-stairs to a 
corner window, double planked up, and giving | 





COMPANION. 


saw them going away to the southwest, keeping | 
under cover of the tank. 
They came around upon the grade a half-mile 





FEBRUARY II, 1897. 


If the robbers had waited one day longer for 
their coming they would have waited a good 
while longer ; for the next day there came such a 


me the range on the square and the foot of the | to the west, and I had a look at them through the | blizzard as I had never seen, which roared without 


street. I was there first, with the hammer of | 


glass. Some were walking and some riding. | 


ceasing six days, lacking twelve hours. For two 


my Winchester back, and with Kaiser behind | There seemed to be two men on one horse. More | weeks more the weather stayed bad, and seemed 


me, wishing, | know, that dogs could shoot. 
The next second they came in sight and charged | 


From the windmill tower I saw that they stopped | 


than one of them, I am sure, was wounded. | to have relapsed, as they say of a sick person. 


No robbers could have come through it; but 


for the street. I aimed and fired; one of the|a few minutes at Mountain’s to get their led | the ones that had come got back to their head- 


horses went down, and the man over his head. 
The other six came straight for the end of the | 
street. I fired again, but saw no results. 1 | 
counted on the drift stopping them, but it did so 
less than I expected. Two went down in the 
snow ; four came on. 

I fired, and one man dropped off his horse. 
The hard crust was holding the other three. I 
fired again, but it did no good. Then the head 
one went down like a flash out of sight, horse 
and man. He had gone into tunnel number 
three, leading to TTownsend’s store. 

I fired three shots as fast as I could work the 
lever, without stopping to aim. Then I looked 
out. The other two riders had turned tail. The 
horse of one had gone down in the snow, and he 
was running away on foot; the other had got off 
the drifts without going down. I thought it | 
was Pike. It seemed a good time to shoot at 
him, and I did so, but without so much as 
touching him, as | think. 

The man in the tunnel got out and dodged 
around the corner of Townsend’s 
before I could do my duty by him. 
They were all the next minute at 
the depot—either in it or behind 
it. 

This thing of their taking the 
depot was something which I 
had not thought of. They were 
now as well covered and protec- 
ted as I; and it was still seven 
against one, because the man . 
that I shot off of his horse got 
over, too, by the help of one 
whose horse went down in the 
drift. 

They now fired their first 
shots since the one which fol- 
lowed me into Townsend’s store. 
They were well-aimed shots, too, 
and the bullets came through my 
window as if the planks were 
gingerbread. A splinter of wood 
struck my left eye and closed it 
up; but I had it shut most of 
the time, anyhow, aiming with 
the other, so it did not matter. 

However, I did not like the 
place, and went back into the 
room in the northwest corner 
and got a range on them froma 
front window. I thought their 
bullets would glance off of the 
planks here, and they did. How- 





| horses, and then went on. | 


So that is the true history of the fight, just as | 
it all happened, at Track’s End, Territory of | 
Dakota, on Saturday, February fifth; and thus, 
through good luck and being well entrenched 
behind my fortifications, and having a plenty of 
Winchesters, I beat off the cutthroat outlaws | 
and held the town. 

On my way back from the tower what should 
I meet but the Indian just crawling out of his 
tunnel. 

“You’re a good one in case of trouble,’ I said 
to him pretty roughly, for I was angry. ‘“‘What 
have you been doing?” 

“Ugh!” he said; “long sleep.” 

“I thought so. You seem to get out of every- 
thing by a long sleep. Do you know there’s 
been a fight ?”’ 

‘*Long sleep,”’ he repeated. ‘‘Feel heap better.” 

“Yes, you needed a good rest,” I said. “‘You 
work so hard. If you don’t take plenty of 
sleep you may wear yourself out. You’re an 
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“IT’S YOU, IS IT, JUD?” 


quarters through the first of it, as I have good 
reason to know. 

I think it would not be possible for me to make 
you understand what a blizzard that was. All 
day and all night it roared and pushed at the 
windows, and drove the snow in every crack and 
hole; here piled it up, and there swept it away 
clean down to the ground. 

Not once did I go out beyond the tunnels. The 
fire at the depot I let go out, and the others I 
kept, more to have something to do than for any 
use they were. 

While the blizzard lasted I had a hard time to 


| find enough to do to keep my mind off of my 


troubles. Jim never showed himself. 

I had found a few books in the closet under 
the stairs, and these I read. In one old recipe 
book it told how to tan skins, so I began tanning 
my wolfskins. I whittled out some puzzles, 
too, and made a leather collar for Pawsy; but 
she would not wear it. I forgot to say that after 
the fight I found her in her old place over the 
door. I taught Kaiser some 
tricks, too, and gave the cat a 
chance to improve herself in the 
same way, but she refused the 
opportunity. During the blizzard 
also I drew up in black and 
white a programme for each day 
when the weather became better ; 
though I had lived up to most of 
it from the first. Thus it was: 


Five o’clock—Get up, start fire 
in hotel and make cup of coffee. 

Five-thirty— Inspect fires in 
bank and three_stores. 

Six-thirty—Get breakfast for 
self and Kaiser and Pawsy (which 
included washing the dishes—a 
hard job). 

Seven-thirty—Inspect depot fire 
and look over country from 
windmill tower with glass. 

Eight o’clock—Finish work at 
barn; and for two hours such 
miscellaneous work as might be 
doing, as tunnels or other fortifi- 
cations. 

Ten o’clock — Windmill-mount- 
ing again ; miscellaneous work for 
two hours. 

Noon—Dinner for family and 
work at barn. 

One-thirty—Inspection of fires 
and windmill-mounting ; miscella- 
neous work. 

Three o’clock — Windmill- 
mounting; miscellaneous work. 

Four-thirty—Final daylight in- 
spection of country from tower; 


ever, the ones which struck the side came right | interesting citizen, aren’t you ?—especially when | miscellaneous work. 


on through, partitions and all; but | kept close 
to the floor. 

I had two rifles and a hundred cartridges, and | 
I began to give the depot a pretty stiff bombard. | 
ing. I don't think | missed the building once, | 
and I knew every ball went through the side; | 
but what they did after that I could not tell. 
The men gradually dropped off the platform on 
the other side, and crawled under to the front 
from where I had watched the Indians that 
day. 

They were well protected here, but the wind 
blew such a spray of snow in their faces that 
they could not see to aim well. On the other 
hand, the sun had now got up, and the reflection 
came in my eyes and hurt my shooting. 

They still thought there was a large population 
in Track’s End, and I could see splinters flying 
all over town where they were plugging away at 
windows and doors. 

I soon noticed that they were not shooting 
quite so much, and suspected that some of them 
might be sneaking around and coming up from 
the west, so I went through to the bank once in 
a while, firing a few shots from its front window 
so as to keep up the large population idea. At 
the third visit 1 saw a man run from the coal- 
shed to take refuge behind the water-tank. An- 
other started, but I gave him a shot which made 
him jump back. 

The next minute I was back in the hotel, 
peppering away at the depot again. This I kept 
up for an hour. 

The outlaws made just one more rally, and it 
was very well planned, and came near, after all, 
to going hard with the town of Track’s End. 
All at once they began an uncommonly lively 
firing from under the platform. I thought this 
might mean a charge from the other side, so I 
ran through tunnel number two to Joyce’s store, 
which reached back farther than any of the 
others on that side of the street. 

From a side v, ‘ndow in the back corner I saw 
two of the men charging straight across the | 
square for the rear of Townsend’s, carrying a| 
big torch of sticks and twisted hay. I stuck my | 
rifle-barrel through the glass and fired at them. 
The bullet, I think, struck the torch, because I | 
saw the fire fly in all directions. They dropped 
it and retreated in a great panic, while I shot | 
again. 

I ran back to the hotel and began shooting | 
again at the depot. They never fired another | 





there’s a fight.” 


He grunted, but he didn’t know what I was 


talking about. 

“*Pike has been here with all his men, and I 
drove them away. Hear the shooting?” 

“No hear. Heap tired. Long sleep.” 

“Well, you won’t get any more of your long 
sleeps out of that barrel,” I cried. ‘Eat snow 
now—fire-water gone.” 

He looked at me first with a scowl; then he 
almost grinned as he said, ‘Ugh! ’nough left.” 

It suddenly struck me that, as the barrel lay, 
perhaps several gallons would not run out of the 
spigot. I stepped forward, determined to go 
down and finish the job then and there, but he 
put his hand on my shoulder and pushed me 
back about as if he was brushing away a fly. 

“You keep out,” he said. “Mind own busi- 
ness.” 

You may be sure this made me angry, but I 
was no fool, either. I thought a minute, and 
then said to myself, ‘Good advice!”’ and went 
on to the hotel. 1 dare wager the villain was 
twice as strong as I was, and that he would have 
liked as well to hold up my scalp and look at it 
as Pike’s. 

I rested a little; then I thought the poor pony 
in the tunnel deserved to be got out before any- 
thing else was done. I found the Indian admiring 
the great Mexican saddle which it wore, all 


covered with silver ornaments, and with big | 


tapaderos on the stirrups. There was a bright 
red blanket rolled up behind the saddle. I took 
it off and handed it to Jim. 
“Good Indian,” I said. 
fight against robbers.” 
He took the blanket, pleased as a child; but I 
don’t think he understood my joke. 


“Make heap brave 


The pony was quite tired out, and stood hang- | 


ing its head. I saw that to get it out the way it 
had tumbled in would take a great amount of 
shovelling in the hard snow, so I decided to try 
an odd plan. I put a halter on it and led it 
through the tunnel, and though its back scraped 
a good deal in places, I managed, with my own 
pulling and Kaiser behind barking a good deal, 
to get it along and into the office, and then on 
through the store-room and kitchen and out to 
the barn. 


| Dick and Ned were much excited by the new | 
| arrival, and so for that matter was Blossom ; and 


Crazy Jane almost cackled her head off. The 
poor things were, as I was, myself, half-dead 


Six o’clock—Supper and work at barn. 
Eight o’clock—General inspection of fires and 
| town, including observation from windmill for 
| lights or fires. 
| Nine o’clock—Bed. 

For almost six weeks after the fight I lived 
| regularly and without much disturbance; and 
this system I followed out pretty closely when- 
| ever the weather was at all fair. When there 
| was no miscellaneous work I would practise on 
| the skees, shoot at the target, or do something of 
| this sort. Quite often on the few days when the 
| weather would allow, I would go up beyond the 
butte on a little hunt. I got several jack-rabbits 
| and three more wolves. 

Once or twice I got Jim to go with me, and 
| found him a much better hunter than I was; 
| though usually he preferred to stay in the cellar. 
When he was out he never failed to keep his eye 
on me; so not once did I get another chance at 
that barrel. I guessed from his breath and 
| appearance that either a good part of the whiskey 
| had not run out, or he had found another barrel. 
| During the worst storms I slept on the lounge 
in the hotel office, but in better weather I always 
retired to the other building and took in the 
drawbridge. Two or three times, just for a 
change, | took Kaiser and slept in the fire strong- 
hold. 

What I should ever have done without Kaiser 
and Pawsy I don’t know. The great bushy wag 
of Kaiser’s tail and the loud purr of the cat were 
the two things that cheered me more than any- 
thing else. I do believe that cat had the loudest 
purr of any cat that ever lived. A young tiger 
need not have been ashamed of it. And as for 
| the grand wave and flourish of Kaiser’s tail, it is 
| beyond all description. 
| For three days after the big blizzard the ther- 
mometer stood from forty to forty-five below zero 
each morning, and it did not get up much higher 
during the day. On the last two days of February 
it thawed a little in the afternoon, and on March 
second the snow was soft enough so I could 
make snowballs to throw at Kaiser; but it soon 
turned cold again. Some of the nights were 
| almost as light as day with the northern lights 
flaming up from behind Frenchman’s Butte over 
the whole sky, in all shapes and colors. 

On these nights the horses would stamp about 
in the barn, and Kaiser would grow] in his sleep. 
When I rubbed the cat’s back it would crack and 
sparkle. The wolves seemed to howl] more and 
differently on these nights, and once when I went 





shot. From the back window of the bank I soon | from loneliness. As for my eye, it soon got well. | to the depot, thinking the fire there needed fuel, 
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with the electric current. Often on the next day 
after the northern lights a storm would come. 

Early on the morning of February twenty- 
fourth I saw a beautiful mirage. I could see 
plainly, high in the air, the timber and bluffs 
along the Missouri, and the Chain-of-Lakes and 
coteaux. It lasted half an hour. 

It was on March fourteenth that there began 
what I had half-longed for and half-dreaded—a 
thaw. A thaw meant a train—in time; I knew, 
too, that it meant the robbers again—perhaps 
before the train. 

It was warmer on the fifteenth; the next day 
came the chinook wind. Before it the snow-banks 
went down as if they had been beside a hot stove. 
That evening there was a hole in the roof of 
tunnel Number Three. 

All that night I heard it blowing with its long, 
steady sweep. From my bedroom window in 
the morning I saw the top of the stronghold 
haystack. Tunnel Number One had caved in. 
By noon many of the windows were exposed. 

Night found the whole tunnel system a lot of 
gaping cuts in the snow. Through another night 
the chinook ate at the snow-drifts. In the morn- 
ing I found the Indian outside the door. 

“What is it, Jim?” I asked. 

“Two men,” he said. ‘See ‘em by moon. 
Leave ponies out there. Go ’round look in 
windows like this. Ride off that way.’ 

So Pike had been making a reconnoissance of 
the town! That meant that he knew [ was 
alone, and that his gang would arrive soon. 

HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SON-SHINE 
gaze upon a little radiant face. 


I 
And bless, internally, the merry af 
Who “makes a son-shine in a shady place.” 
ih 
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What the Attorney-General Does. 
By the Hon. Judson Harmon, 


Attorney-Generai of the United States 


HE office of Attorney-General was 
created in 1789 at the beginning of 
the Federal government. Its model 
was the office of like name in 
England. The President’s Cabinet 

at first consisted only of the Secretaries of State, 

of the Treasury and of War, with the Attorney- 

General. 

There have been forty-one Attorneys-General, 
of whom the first was Edmund Randolph of 
Virginia. John J. Crittenden of Kentucky 
twice held the office. William Wirt, who was 
perhaps the most distinguished in connection 
with the office, held it during three successive 
administrations —those of Monroe and John 
Quiney Adams. 

Down to 1870 the duties of the Attorney- 
General, in addition to taking part in such busi- 
ness as might come before the Cabinet, were to 
advise the President and the heads of depart- 
ments on questions of law, and to appear for 
the government in the Supreme Court. He was 
merely counsel for the executive branch of the 
government and attorney for the United States 
in their highest court. 

By an ancient custom which is still observed 
the retiring Attorney-General formally presents 
his successor to the court. The Chief Justice 
makes a brief response and orders that the com- 
mission of the new officer be entered on the 
journal. He is thenceforth recognized during 
his term as the official head of the bar. 

He is entitled to be first heard when the court 
is opened for general business. He has a room 
in the Capitol adjoining the old senate-chamber 
where the court meets. He is expected to be 
present in the robing-room when a new justice 
dons his gown and takes his first oath of office,— 
which is the general one prescribed for all Federal 
officers,—the distinctive judicial oath, largely 
composed of expressions from Magna Charta, 
being administered in open court. 

He presents the memoria! of the bar upon the 
death of a justice and delivers an address. He 
accompanies the justices when they call on the 
President in a body, as they do, according to a 
custom as old as the government, at the begin- 
ning of each court year. 

Since 1870, however, the Attorney-General has 
had administrative as well as professional! duties ; 
and the former have so increased and multiplied 
that he no longer appears in court except in the 
most important cases. While he has the general 
direction and control of all cases, he has no time 
to prepare and present them. This duty now 
chiefly devolves upon the Solicitor-General and 
the several Assistant Attorneys-General, 

In that year Congress created the Department 
of Justice and made the Attorney-General its 
head. Until then he merely had an office in the 
Treasury Building. The new department was 
assigned to the brownstone building opposite, 
built for the Freedmen’s Bank, and occupies it 
all except the ground floor, which is used by 
the Court of Claims. 

The seal of the department bears the motto, 
“Qui pro domina justitia sequitur,” whose 
meaning and origin were recently questioned by 
the professor of Latin im a well-known college. 





| heard the telegraph instrument clicking madly | 
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Investigation showed that the motto was adopted 
by one of the early Attorneys-General, who took 
it from Lord Coke’s description, in his ‘Insti- 
tutes,’ of his presentation to the queen: 


is your Attorney-General (I being sent for), 
qui pro domina regina sequitur’ [quoting a 
phrase used in making up the records in crown 
cases, which was then done in Latin, meaning, 
‘who sues for our mistress the queen’’]. 

“She said she would have the records altered, 


domina veritate sequitur.” 

The motto, which has “‘justice’ in place of 
“queen,” is therefore historic. But it must be 
admitted that, like the substitute proposed by 
Queen Elizabeth, it lacks the especial appro- 
priateness of the original phrase, because all 
lawyers, as well as the Attorney-General, sue, 
or profess to sue, on behalf of Mistress Justice. 


follow, because originally seekers after justice 
had to follow the king about, awaiting oppor- 
tunity to present their complaints. 

The duties of the Attorney-General as head of 
the Department of Justice were greatly enlarged 
and have steadily grown. He is now the superior 
officer of the United States attorneys in all the 
states and territories, and directs them concerning 
prosecutions and litigation in the inferior courts 
in which the government is interested. He 
appoints their regular assistants, and special 
assistants when required in important cases, and 
fixes their pay. 

He has general control of the United States 
marshals throughout the country, giving them 
instructions for the detection and arrest of 
offenders against the Federal laws. 

He examines and passes upon the accounts of 
all those officers as well as those of the commis- 
sioners and clerks of Federal courts. These, 
until July 1, 1896, were all paid chiefly by fees 
according to services rendered—a vicious system 
which, as to attorneys and marshals, has now 
been replaced by one of fixed compensation. 

He also pays the salaries of all the Federal 
judges. ‘These, as well as all expenses connected 
with the administration of justice, are paid by 
vouchers or checks on the Treasury. These 
include the cost of transporting and keeping all 
prisoners sentenced or awaiting trial. 

The policy of the government has been to have 
the latter confined in city or county jails and the 
former in state prisons, paying an agreed price 
for each prisoner, instead of maintaining jails 
and penitentiaries of its own. ‘The Attorney- 
General makes these contracts and designates 
the places of confinement to be used in the 
various districts. 

The humane duty of assuring the welfare of 
prisoners requires frequent inspection of their 
different places of confinement. This is made 
by a corps of experienced inspectors, who also 
visit and examine at least once every year all 
offices connected in any way with the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Congress has now resolved to establish Federal 
penitentiaries. The military prison at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has recently been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice, and made 
the first of them. It is proposed soon to begin 
the erection of another somewhere in the South. 

The government also maintains at Washington 
a reform school for boys and one for girls, which 
are under control of the Attorney-General. 


His Relations with the President. 


He also receives and examines all applications 
for pardon, and advises the President upon them. 
Mr. Cleveland, who is very careful and conscien- 
tious about pardons, relieves the Attorney- 
General of most of the task which usually falls 
to that officer, leaving him little to do except to 
arrange and prepare briefs of the papers filed, 
which is done under his direction by an assistant 
detailed for that purpose, styled the “‘attorney in 
charge of pardons.” 

He also receives and presents to the President 
all applications and recommendations for judicial 
and other offices connected with the administration 
of justice, and all charges against such of those 
officers as are subject to removal by executive 
action. The President generally asks his advice 
in all such matters. The papers are carefully 
arranged and briefed by the appointment clerk, 
so they can be readily found and examined. 
The student of men, manners and polities would 
find these papers interesting and instructive, 
sometimes amusing and often exasperating. 

All appointments except such as the Attorney- 
General is authorized to make himself are made 
out, initialed by him and sent to the President, 


approval. 

The commissions of all judges and other 
officers of the class already described are made 
out and countersigned by the Attorney-General 
and then sent to the President for his signature. 

The litigation, which is under the immediate 
charge of the Attorney-General, is very extensive. 
It consists of all government cases which are 
appealed to the Supreme Court and of such as 
are brought in that court, as well as of all which 
are commenced in any of the courts in Washing- 
ton against the United States or any of its 





for it should be, Attornatus Generalis qui pro | 


who signs and sends them to the Senate for | 
| their decisions to points necessarily involved in 





executive officers. ‘The latter are frequently sued 
upon matters connected with their duties. 
While the United States cannot be sued 


| without permission of Congress, such permission 


“‘And I well remember when Lord Treasurer | 
Burleigh told Queen Elizabeth: ‘Madame, here | 





is often granted specially and is given by general 


laws with respect to many classes of claims. | 


The Court of Claims was created to try cases 
against the government upon such claims, and 


thousands of them, involving many millions of | 


dollars, are now pending in that court. 

These cases occupy the entire time of two 
Assistant Attorneys-General, each of whom has 
a number of assistant attorneys, who are usually 
young men glad to graduate directly from the 
school of theory into that of experience. 


Many Assistants and Their Duties. 


Beside the Solicitor-General and the Assistant 
Attorneys-General in the Department of Justice 


| proper, there are others who act under the 


It may be interesting to note the fact, which | 
even the professor did not seem to remember, | 
that our word “‘sue”’ is derived from sequor, to | 





direction of the Attorney-General, but for 
convenience have offices in the buildings devoted 
to other departments. These are the solicitors 
of the Departments of State, of the Treasury, of 
Internal Revenue, and the Assistant Attorneys- 
General for the Post-Office and Interior Depart- 
ments. 

All titles to land purchased or appropriated for 
government anywhere in the country, are passed 
upon by an assistant specially assigned to that 
duty, with such aid from the Attorney-General 
as may be required. 


The accounting division comprises a large | 


force, with a chief, all under the direction of an 
officer called the ‘‘general agent.” 
of all official, expense and prison accounts. 
Payments are made by the disbursing clerk. 

There are, beside, a number of clerks, stenog- 
raphers and messengers, all under the charge of 
the chief clerk, in whose office there is also a 
special telegraph operator. The entire force of 
the department proper includes about one hundred 
persons, 

The Attorney-General is required by law to 


It has charge | 
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Important opinions are 
the Attorney-General 





the Attorney-General. 
generally prepared by 
himself. 

The Attorney-General’s office is a large, hand- 
somely-furnished room on the first floor, from 
whose front windows the Treasury and the 
| President’s house are both visible. It is made 
| peculiarly imposing by the portraits of his 
predecessors, who seem to look down kindly but 
inquiringly upon the incumbent who will soon 
join them. He also has a small working office 
on the same floor. The department maintains a 
large law library, in charge of a librarian. 

Business hours begin at nine. By the time the 
mail is assigned, or otherwise disposed of, that 
for admitting visitors arrives, which is from ten 
until noon, except on Cabinet days, when visitors 
are not admitted except upon urgent business. 

Members of the Cabinet have precedence and 
enter unannounced. All others are announced, 
and await an invitation to enter. Strangers 
accustomed to the free access to public officers 
which is permitted in some of the states are now 
and then disposed to complain of this; but a 
short stay in Washington soon convinces them 
that it is not a measure of choice but one of 
necessity. 

Callers are not only numerous but various. 
They are of all kinds, from senators to blanket 
Indians accompanied by interpreters. They 
come on all sorts of affairs, from cases like the 
United States rersus Texas, recently decided, 

| involving millions of acres of land and sover- 
eignty over it, and the government’s claims 
against the Pacific railways, amounting to 
almost a hundred million of dollars, to the prose- 
cution of a “moonshiner.”’ 

As the callers are from all parts of the country 
and present every type of people, meeting them 
is one of the most interesting and agreeable of 
the Attorney-General’s duties. But it is beyond 
his power to see them all, especially during the 
period when Congress and the courts are in 
session; so his private secretary attends to the 
business of as many as possible. 


make a report to Congress every year of the | 


business of his departinent, with such recom- | 


mendations as he thinks wise. All other depart- 
ments except the Treasury report to the President. 
Many interesting facts and statistics are given in 
these -reports, which are published in separate 
volumes annually. Special reports are also 
sometimes required by Congress. 

The Attorney-General often draws bills 
embodying his recommendations and submits 
them to the proper committees of Congress; and 
proposed laws reiating to subjects committed to 
his department are usually submitted to him by 
the committees to which they have been referred, 

When bills have passed both houses of Congress 
they are enrolled—that is, printed on parchment, 
signed by the presiding officers and submitted 
to the President. He generally sends to the 
Attorney-General such as relate in any way to 
his department or involve constitutional questions, 
with the inquiry whether there are any objections 
to their approval, though of course the President 
finally determines this himself after conference if 
objections are suggested. 

One of the most important of the Attorney- 
General’s duties is the giving of opinions. He is 
required to give them only to the President and 
heads of departments. Requests from the houses 
and from committees of Congress have frequently 
been declined on the ground that the Attorney- 
General is the adviser of the executive branch of 
the government only. 

Requests from minor officials are always 
refused, as well as those from citizens. The 
latter are numerous and cover all kinds of 
subjects, because many people seem to think that 
the Attorney-General conducts a bureau of 
general legal information. 


Some of the letters he receives asking advice | 


are amusing, but some are touching and hard to 
refuse. They come chiefly from worthy folk 
who have real grievances, though some are 
intended to entrap him, and others indicate 
unsettled minds. They are so numerous that a 
printed form of polite explanation and refusal 
has long been in use. 

He always refuses to decide questions of fact ; 
so his opinion must be asked on a case fully 
stated in the request, together with the specific 
question submitted. It must also appear that 
the question has actually arisen in the current 
business of the department making the request, 


and that its decision is necessary for the disposal | 


of such business. 

These opinions are conclusive upon the Execu- 
tive Department, subject only to an appeal to the 
President. This is one reason why they are 
charily given. Another is that it is unwise to 
commit the government needlessly upon questions 
which may afterward assume new phases or 
importance. The policy pursued is that of the 
courts, which, for like reasons, always confine 


the cases to be determined. 

The opinions of the Attorneys-General are 
regularly published in ordinary law-book style, 
with index and digest, and are often cited by the 
courts. There are now twenty-one volumes of 
them. These include also opinions of the 
Solicitor-General, which, when approved in writ- 
ing by the Attorney-General, have the same 
force and effect as if given by the latter. Some 
of the opinions are prepared by the Assistant 
Attorneys-General, but are adopted and signed by 


From His Desk to the White House. 


But even with that help, so much of his time is 
taken by callers and by consultations with 
members of his force about the current business 
of the department, that the Attorney-General 
is seldom able, during business hours, to do any 
work or study which requires consecutive atten- 
tion. Part of the clerical force is, therefore, 
detailed to remain on duty as late as they are 
needed. 

At three o’clock each day the department 

|} mail is brought in by the chief clerk, to be 
signed. All letters bear the initials of the writer 
on the upper left hand corner. A _ facsimile 
stamp is used by the chief clerk on some minor 
formal letters, but all others are signed by the 
Attorney-General in person. 

Accounts, vouchers and requisitions come to 
| him for signature, with the mail, verified by the 
| initials of the various persons through whose 
| hands they have passed. They are so numerous 
| that he signs them with his last name only. 
| At eleven o’clock on Tuesdays and Fridays 

the Attorney-General takes his place at the 
| Cabinet table in the historic room in the Executive 
| mansion, adjoining the President's office. 

| The President sits at the head, with the 
| Secretary of State on his right and the Secretary 
of the Treasury on his left. Then, alternating 
across the table, come the others, in the order 
fixed by the law of 1886, providing for their 
succession to the Presidency in cases of death or 
| disability of the President and Vice-President. 
The Attorney-General comes fourth,the Secretary 
of War being third, and next to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury. 

The President brings before the Cabinet such 
| matters as he wishes to discuss, and then asks 
| the members in turn if they have anything to 
| present for consideration. Otherwise the meetings 
| are entirely informal. Sometimes an important 
| matter occupies the entire session. Occasionally 
| a recess is taken until later in the day. At other 

times the sessions are short and desultory. 
| Members who wish to consult the President 
| about matters which it is unnecessary to bring 
before the Cabinet, generally take occasion to do 
| so before or after the meetings, but the President 
| often sends for them, or they seek interviews 
| with him at other times. 
There is no position which has greater charms 
fora lawyer than that of Attorney-General. His 
professional duties have the greatest variety and 
| interest, while those which are administrative are 
| all connected in some way with legal affairs. He 
loses little and gains much by leaving for a short 
time the narrower field of private practice. In 
| fact, he does not entirely leave it, for there is 
nothing except lack of time to prevent his attend- 
ing to private business in which the government 
| has no interest. 

In former times the Attorney-General argued 
| many private cases. He still appears sometimes 
| in such cases in the Supreme Court, and thereby 
adds to the meagre compensation he receives from 
the greatest of all clients—which it is, neverthe- 
less, a duty and an honor to serve. 

I have told in a general way what the Attorney- 
General does. Interesting details and incidents 
might be added, but they would make this article 
too long; and one of the things the Attorney- 
General has to do is to bring matters to an end. 
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Current Topics. 


“Some women are vain, selfish and 
inconsiderate of others,” said a prominent musi- 
cian the other day. Had he in mind the 
fashionable “picture hat,’ as worn in concert 
and lecture rooms? 


President Cleveland has forwarded to 
Major McKinley every state paper, and every 
official document concerning the business of this 
administration which might be of value to the 
next—a proceeding that the newspapers mention 
as “an unusual courtesy.” If such a courtesy is 
unusual, the more honor is due to Mr. Cleveland. 
He has established a precedent that should not 
be allowed to lapse. 

The San Francisco ‘“ Chronicle”’ says 
that the new charter of San José will provide 
that no man be retained as an employé of the 
city who does not pay his debts. This provision 


is a practical way of saying that without private | 


integrity there cannot be public efficiency, meas- 
uring service as it ought to be measured. A 
man untrue to himself, as is a shiftless or 
criminal debtor, cannot be expected not to break 
faith in some way with the community. 

Identification lies along many lines, 
and forgeries of manner and speech are as patent 
as those of handwriting. At arecent convention 
in Edinburgh a speaker attributed to Gladstone 
the saying that a speech which reads well ‘‘must 
be a very bad speech.” ‘“‘No,” replied Lord 
Rosebery. “Fox said that, and I can prove it. 
Fox said not very, but a word beginning with d, 
and I am sure you will agree with me that this 
puts Mr. Gladstone’s having said it out of the 
category of human possibilities.” 

The six days’ bicycle races which have 
become features of recent exhibitions are repre- 
hensible in every sense of the word. The severe 
strain has in nearly every case resulted in fatal 
injuries to the contestants. Joseph Jefferson, 
commenting recently on undue athletic training, 
said that some years ago he met Laurence 
Barrett on a street corner in Boston, and Barrett 
said he was waiting for a street-car to take him 
to a gymnasium. “‘Why not walk?” asked 
Jefferson ; “that is better exercise than you will 
get at the gymnasium, and it will save you the 


trouble of going there.’’ 


The approaching commemoration of 
Queen Victoria’s succession to the throne in 
1837 will bring to mind men high in church and 
state whom she has outlived. Americans will 
think of the lon, line of Presidents whose official 
terms have been completed, or been interrupted 
by death, during the queen’s reign. Andrew 
Jackson closed his second term March 4, 1837, 
and was succeeded by Martin Van Buren. Then 
Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, and 
Cleveland again. How the mere mention of these 
names of Presidents suggests the volume of 
history the momentous years have written! All 
but two of these men have passed away, but the 
queen, with remarkable vigor and sagacity, still 
reigns. 

Political “ science,”’ often of an ingenious 
sort, is used in choosing the sites of capitals; but 
Brazil has now employed natural science for the 
purpose. Rio de Janeiro being unhealthy, the 
Brazilian government appointed a commission of 
scientists to select a location suitable for a new 
capital. The commission has fixed upon a 
plateau four thousand feet above the sea-level. 
The distance by rail from the coast is said to be 
eighteen hours. No yellow fever invades the 
spot, and other conditions favorable to health are 
reported. The Popular Science News says 
that this is believed to be the first occasion on 
record in which science has been called in to 
choose the site of a capital. Bad air and bad 
legislation have doubtless been associated, more 
than once, as cause and effect. 

An amusing story is told at the expense 
of a military martinet in Germany, who under- 
took to snub a lieutenant at a ball in Berlin. 
The colonel noticed a large badge richly set with 


diamonds on the breast of the young officer’s | the same time confer a great and lasting benefit | Daily Drool, one hundred and eighty-three | 


uniform. Going to the lieutenant, he inquired 
with a patronizing air: “Young man, what is 
that thing you have there?” “It is an order, 
colonel.”” “An order!” exclaimed the veteran, 
with a sneer. “It is not Prussian, for I don’t 
recognize it.” “It is an English order,” replied 


THE YOUTH’S 


| the lieutenant, quietly. ‘‘Who could have given 
|you such an order?” “My grandmother, 
| colonel.” “Your grandmother !”’ shouted the 
colonel, with a laugh. ‘Pray tell me her name.” 
| “Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of England.” 
| The burly martinet did not continue the 
| conversation, but bowed obsequiously to the 
| lieutenant—who was Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
| Holstein—and after an awkward pause retired 
| from the scene. He had not recognized the 


display made of a diamond-studded decoration, 


made himself ridiculous. 

The humor of the incident, however, did not 
alter the fact that the young soldier was display- 
ing a decoration which indicated his royal rank 
rather than any personal courage or merit. 
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GOOD-WILL PRIZED. 


Scorn no man’s love, tho’ of a mean degree, 
Much less make any one thine enemy. 
Herbert. 
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Compulsion in Voting. 


|a plan for inducing voters to attend to the duty 
| of voting. He proposes to levy a yearly poll-tax 
| on every legal voter, which shall be abated if the 

citizen votes. There is the same objection to this 
| plan that there is to the ordinary poll-tax. The 
payer of a poll-tax may say that he purchases from 
the state the privilege of voting, and he may ask, 
not wholly without an appearance of reason, why 
he should not be permitted to sell the vote that he 
| has practically bought from the state. The voter 
who, under Governor Holeomb’s plan, could 
save his poll-tax by voting could ask with almost 
an equal appearance of reason why he should 
not double the financial benefit by voting in 
| accordance with the wish of some person willing 
to pay for the control of his vote. 

The best system of compulsion for voters is 
the education of citizens in the duties of citizen- 
ship up to a degree where their sense of responsi- 
bility as citizens will compel them to go to the 
polls and vote as conscience directs. 
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History and Fiction. 


For the lesson it conveys we wish to tell the 
story of an anecdote printed lately by the 
Companion. It was entitled “News from 
Richmond,” and was printed on the eighth page 
of the issue of January seventh. Most of our 
readers will doubtless be able to turn to that 
back number and find it. 

The story was copied by us from the New 
York Tribune, in which it was credited to a 
volume of telegraphic tales by W. J. Johnson. 
It tells how a certain operator in Washington— 
his name is given—was startled on the morning 
of April 3, 1865, by a request to “turn down for 
Richmond,’”’ whereupon he received a despatch 
for President Lincoln from General Weitzel, 
| announcing the occupation of Richmond by the 
Union troops. He rushed with the message to 
the President, who carried it at once to Secretary 
Stanton. 


when Richmond was taken President Lincoln 
was at City Point, Virginia, and Secretary 
Stanton was in Washington. 
the story could not betrue. But it was told with 
such exactness of detail that the usual verification 
of such anecdotes was neglected by us. 

It is no wonder that there are many disputed 
points in history when it is so easy to make 
mistakes about what happened yesterday or last 
year. Let us suggest, for example, that the 
largest room of the White House would not hold 
all the people whom the newspapers have asserted 
on the highest authority to have been invited to 
enter the Cabinet of President McKinley. And 
| yet, after many weeks of positive statement 
| based upon imagination and guesswork, the 


newspapers have not got the Cabinet full! 





————_< oe ____ 


The Value of Public Playgrounds. 


Among the many plans which have been sug- 
gested in England for commemorating worthily 
the sixtieth anniversary of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria in June next, none seems to find 
more favor than the proposition for a concerted 
movement for setting aside plots of ground or 
places of historic interest to be dedicated to the 
common use and enjoyment of the people. 

It is pointed out that this is a plan which will 
give the people of each town and county a 
personal interest in the celebration, while it will 
give them also the feeling that they are sharing 
in a great national movement. Should this plan 
be adopted, hundreds of ‘‘Queen Victoria” gar- 
dens, parks, playgrounds and fields, dotted over 

the kingdom, may express the popular apprecia- 
tion of Queen V ictoria’s beneficent reign, and at 





| upon the people. 
| They have been slower in England than we in 
this country to recognize the advantages of public 
playgrounds. 
gardens and recreation-places for the public use 
| is no new thing with us. 





prince, and in attempting to chaff him over the | 


had unconsciously violated royal etiquette and | 


The governor of Nebraska has suggested | 


A very lively story it is. The difficulty is that | 


That is to say, | 


COMPANION. 


direction is increasing, and many of our chief 
cities vie with each other in the extent and 
beauty of their park systems. 

There are one or two errors which should be 

guarded against, however. For one thing, places 
set apart for the public use should not be too 
good to play in. Neat paths, closely trimmed sods 
and signs of “Keep off the grass” do not meet 
the need. These are all well, but somewhere in 
the park there should be grass which one can 
stretch out upon, and ground that the boys can 
| trample over. 
Another mistake is that communities do not 
| begin soon enough to set aside land for commons 
| and public grounds. They wait until the pres- 
| sure of population makes breathing-spaces abso- 
lutely essential to the general health. By that 
time land commands a large price, and the 
difficulty of securing enough of it within easy 
reach of the people is considerable. 

Playgrounds, too, are needed in the country as 
well as in cities. It is often assumed in the 
country that boys and girls have all outdoors in 
which to play, and that special provision for 
them is not necessary; but it often happens in 
rural communities that there is no place in which 
children may romp freely. They either play in 
the roads or trespass in private fields and pas- 
tures. Rural communities which move in season 
to secure open grounds for the public use not 
only provide for the children of to-day, but save 
large expenditure later, when population presses 
upon them, and land comes to be reckoned at so 
much the square foot. 





————_ seou —- 


A WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


The world is a treadmill which turns all the time 
And leaves us no choice but to sink or to climb. 
Selected. 


An Interesting Experiment. 


The thought of getting money without work is 
so generally attractive, and betting on a horse- 
race seems such an easy way of accomplishing 
it, that thousands of readers study the morning 
papers for “‘tips’ on races—in other words, for 
advice as to the best horse on which to bet. 

The New York morning dailies devote more 
attention to this feature, and spend more money 
in the effort to get “‘reliable tips’’ than the papers 
of any other American city, for there are more 
race-tracks near New York, and presumably, 
more of those people who recklessly part with 
their money. 

These papers employ reporters who spend 
nearly all their time at the race-tracks, or in the 


owners. These reporters know the pedigree and 
record of every horse “‘on the turf.”” They keep, 
from year to year, books of careful memoranda, 
in which is recorded the performance of each 
animal; and from this wide experience and this 
store of information they compile their “‘tips,” or 
advice to betters. It may be supposed, then, that 
these turf reporters are able to show their readers 
with much certainty how to “pick a winner.” 
But, oddly enough, the turf reporters do not 
agree! The horses named as “‘probable winners” 








| by the eight New York morning papers of any 


given date are never the same. 
The New York Evening Sun, at the opening 
of the racing season last spring, began a syste- 


| how much they were to be relied upon. The 
plan adopted was this: 

A series of tables was made, one for each of 
the eight morning papers which printed “tips.” 
In each table were set down every day the names 
of the horses selected by the corresponding paper 
as “probable winners” in that day’s races. Every 
evening, when the races were finished, an entry 
was made on each table of the gain or loss a 
reader would have sustained if he had bet fifteen 
dollars on each horse advocated by the paper 
which that table represented. 


months. When the racing season ended and the 


came to light. 

It is not necessary to name here the papers 
from which the “tips” were taken. They may 
be called The Star, The Galaxy, The Probe, 
The Dial, The Messenger, The Augur, The 
Morning Trumpet and The Daily Drool. 
But every one of these names represents an 


fact. 

The Evening Sun found that if a reader had 
bet fifteen dollars every day for three months on 
each horse advocated by The Star, he would 
have lost nine hundred and thirty-three dollars. 
By following the advice of The Galaxy he would 


by The Probe, five hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars; The Dial, five hundred and ninety-one 
| dollars ; 
| forty-two dollars; The Augur, four hundred 
| and ninety-six dollars; The Morning Trumpet, 


| seven hundred and thirty-eight dollars, and The 





| dollars. 
| Could the folly of betting be more clearly 
| demonstrated? Not a single paper was able to 


The establishment of parks and | give such advice as would save a reader from | 


loss who followed that advice. Leaving morals 


company of grooms, jockeys, trainers and horse- | 


matic study of “‘tips,”’ with a view to finding out | 


These tables were accurately kept for three | 


sheets were balanced, an interesting discovery | 


actual paper, and everything here related is | 


have lost seven hundred and. fifty-one dollars; | 


The Messenger, four hundred and | 
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the selfishly practical point of view, what induce- 
ments does it offer ? 

If the turf reporters who have studied horses 
for years, and know every animal, and who haunt 
the track by day, and herd with jockeys and 
stable-boys at night, for the sake of getting the 
most reliable information—if these men are unable 
to “‘pick winners,” what is likely to be the fate of 
the inexperienced young clerk or salesman who 
risks his hard-earned money in the attempt to get 
something for nothing? 


- 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


“The secret of the man who is universally inter- 
esting is that he is universally interested,” says 
Mr. Howells in his recent delightful reminiscences 
of Doctor Holmes; and this he declares to have 
been above all the secret of the charm which the 
beloved autocrat exercised upon all who came 
near him. Doctor Holmes himself was joyously 
and frankly conscious both of his magic and its 
source. Henry James, father of the present 
novelist of that name, once said to him: 

“Holmes, you are intellectually the most alive 
man I ever knew.” 

“I am, I am,” cried the doctor, with vivid satis- 
faction in the fact, “from the crown of my head to 
the sole of my foot, I’m alive, I’m alive!” 

And alive he remained fully and finely up to the 
very time of his death, looking outward with keen 
and friendly eyes upon the great world and its 
doings; looking inward to note, cheerfully and 
tranquilly, the progress of time upon himself, and 
| pleasing himself in employing his gifts both as a 

physician and as a man, to keep his old age green. 
| A gay and gallant old man, as well as a wise 
| and kindly one, he was, making little of ills and 
| weaknesses, making the most of all things lovely 
and bright, missing nothing new in science or 
| literature that was worth his attention, and enjoy- 
ing life to the last. It was not in him to complain, 
and he shed cheer and happiness about him to the 
very end. 

“The querulous note,” says Mr. Howells, “was 
| not in his most cheerful register; he would not 
dwell upon a specialized grief; though sometimes 
I have known him touch very lightly and currently 
upon a slight annoyance, or disrelish for this or 
that. As he grew older, he must have had, of 
course, an old man’s disposition to speak of his 
infirmities ; but it was fine to see him catch himself 
up in this when he became conscious of it, and 
stop short with an abrupt turn to something else.” 

At sixty, Doctor Holmes had doubted if it were 
wise for him to write “The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table,” fearing lest he were too old for such a 
task. But, says Mr. Howells: 

“He lived twenty-five years after that self- 
question at sixty, and after eighty he continued 
to prove that threescore was not the limit of 
a@ man’s intellectual activity or literary charm. 
During all that time the work he did in mere 
quantity was the work that a man in the prime ot 
life might well have been vain of doing, and it 
was of a quality not less surprising.” 

What a brave and busy and beneficent old age! 
What a happy one! Youth in the very flush of 
its careless vigor and gaiety can look on such an 
age as that, and feel there need be nothing terrible 
or gloomy in growing old. With an alert mind 
and an ever-ripening soul it is possible to enjey and 
to confer tue best of this world’s happiness, up to 
the very threshold of the next. 











* 
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Two Sets of Girls. - 


There is in one of our largest cities an immense 
| shop owned by a man eminent in good works, as 
well as in business and in politics. Its employés 
fall naturally into little clubs or coteries, the men 
and women of similar tastes often going to spend 
| their summer vacations together. 

Last August four girls from this store went to a 
sea-coast village in New England. Their pale 
faces and eager delight in the sea and fields 
touched the hearts of the old fishermen and their 
wives, who speedily made friends with them, and 
| welcomed them to their little houses. 

The girls were uneducated, but they were simple, 
; Sincere and modest as the finest gentlewomen. 
| They fished, rowed and walked, striving to under- 

stand the new world around them. When their 
| holiday was over they went back to town, rosy 
and strong, their brains full of new ideas, and the 
richer for life by a few faithful friends. 

Four other girls in their turn went to the same 
town. They had spent their savings in plumed 
hats and cheap silks. A coarse perfume sur- 
rounded them; they wore gilt bangles and rhine- 
stone necklaces. Each had her hired “bike” on 
which she raced incessantly up and down in front 
of the hotel “scorching” and even “jockeying,” as 
on a horse, bouncing up and down on her seat, 
and shouting to her companions. 

When the daily railroad train came in they were 
always at the station, bareheaded, joking with the 
conductors or brakemen. The villagers watched 
them askance; but they were not criminal girls. 
Their only ambition was to “eatch a beau.” The 
idle men of the village soon gathered around them, 
and they went back to town more vulgar and 
nearer ruin, than when they came to it. 

This is a literally true incident. It shows that 
the country will give back to you the crop which 
you plant in it. The pure air and beauty of nature 
are as stimulating to the growth of weeds as of 
flowers. If you choose weeds they can be gathered 
| at any wayside. 











pe ee a 
Two CoACHMEN.—The late Archbishop of Can- 
| terbury, who keenly enjoyed a good story, was— 
| writes his private secretary in the Sunday Maga- 
zine—particularly fond of an anecdote which was 
told of his predecessor’s coachman. 

One day a clergyman who called at the palace 
asked the coachman whether he still had as much 


The movement in that | out of the question, and looking at betting from | to do as ever. The answer was sublime. “There’s 
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always @ goodish bit doing, sir, but it has been a 
trifle easier since we took young Mr. Parry into 
the business.” 

“Young Mr. Parry” was a doctor of divinity 
who had just been appointed bishop suffragan, or 
assistant, of Dover. 

Another tale that Doctor Benson delighted in 
was told him by a gentleman who, finding that 
the stablemen were not in the habit of attending 
chureh, spoke to his coachman about it. “They 
ought to go,” he said. 

“That’s just what I say myself, sir,’ was the 
rejoinder. “I says to them, ‘Look at me, I go, 
and what harm does it do me?’” 


* 
> 





HOW HE BECAME A CYNIC. 


Some lovable traits of character in Prosper 
Mérimée, the famous French novelist, who has 
left to posterity the reputation of a misanthrope 
and a cynic, are revealed in the pages of Augustus 
Filon’s “Mérimée and his Friends.” 

Monsieur Filon tells us how this celebrated 
author devoted one hundred louis of his salary as 
senator toward pensioning an old prefect of Louis 
Philippe, who had been ruined by the Revolution 
of 1848, and how, for twenty years, he assisted and 
protected an humble seulptor in whom he had 
become interested. 

Monsieur Filon relates an incident of Mérimée’s 
childhood that shows how susceptible his nature 
was to strong impressions, and how responsible 
older people, and particularly parents, are for the 
development of certain traits in children. 

When the future novelist was five years of age 
he was once punished by his mother for some 
naughtiness of which he was guilty. Madame 
Mérimée, who was an artist, and who was at the 
time engaged at her easel, put the culprit out of 
the room, and closed the door upon him. 

The little Prosper, already penitent, anxiously 
besought forgiveness through the closed door, 
expressing great contrition and promising good 
behavior; but the door remained inexorably shut. 
Finally, after much effort, he opened it and 
dragged himself upon his knees toward his 
mother. His piteous supplieations and his pathetic 
attitude so amused Madame Mérimée that she 
began to laugh. 

Instantly rising from his lowly posture he ex- 
claimed indignantly, “Sinee you mock me, I will 
never ask pardon again.” He kept his word. 
Thus was sown the seed of a certain cynical 
philosophy that tainted his after life. 


. 


~~ 
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SENATOR AND SOLDIERS. 


The days when senators and representatives in 
Congress were expected to frank letters for private 
soldiers, recounted by Mr. J. A. Watrous, of 
Chicago, in some army reminiscences, were dan- 


gerous ones for congressional visits to the military | 


camps. 

Mr. Watrous says that Senator Timothy O. 
Howe, of WisconSin, once visited the headquarters 
of his friend, Gen. Rufus King, and was at the 
first opportunity besieged by the soldiers with 
packages of envelopes to be franked. 

Senator Howe was one of the most.good-natured 
of men, and immediately sat down in the tent of 
one of the captains, and began to frank envelopes 
by the hundred. 

General King had made special preparations 
for a dinner in honor of his guest. It was to 
eclipse all the camp dinners that had been given 
for along time. Senator Howe had been franking 
envelopes about half an hour when the call came 
for dinner. He went on writing, and General 
King came to get him. 

“Go on, King; I’ll be there directly,” said the 
senator. 

Dinner was served. The guests had arrived. 
No one ate, but after a while the colored cook 
was sent to tell the senator that the meal was 
getting cold. 

“Oh, tell them to go ahead,” said the senator, 
still writing madly on soldiers’ envelopes. “I'll 
be with them as soon as I can.” 

He finished the pile and rose to go, but just then 
two more soldiers came in with fresh parcels, and 
he seated himself again. After he had signed 
them all he joined the impatient company at a 
eold dinner. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but it made the boys 
happy; they will make their friends happy with 
all the letters they will send in those franked 
envelopes, and it made me happy to do it.”’ 


* 
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A LORD INCOGNITO. 


A story was recently told about a brewer who, 
on a train in England, met an unpretentious man 
who seemed to know all about the brewing busi- 
hess, and finally offered the man a modest 
situation in his establishment. Whereupon the 
unknown person remarked that “his name was 
Bass” (that of the most famous of British brewers), 
afterward Lord Burton. This is really a warmed- 
over story about the Earl of Rosse. x 

Lord Rosse, who built the famous telescope that 
bears his name, was an expert mechanic, and was 
also somewhat careless about his dress. One day 
he went over a great manufactory. The manager, 
seeing that he seemed to know a good deal about 
things, fell into conversation with him, and 
presently said to him: 

“Look here, my man, I’m looking for some sueh 
intelligent workman as you seem to be. Do you 
want a job?” 

Lord Rosse thanked him, but said he was 
obliged to decline the kind offer. On another 
oceasion the earl was looking through the engine- 
room of a large manufactory. He suddenly 
became much interested in something he saw, 
and looked apprehensive. The engineer came up. 

“Well, what’s up?’ he growled. “What are 
you shaking your head and looking at your watch 
for? What have you got to find fault with?” 
“Oh,” answered Lord Rosse, “I’m not finding 








THE YOUTH'’S 


I am just waiting till the boiler 





any fault. 
explodes.” 

“Till the boiler explodes? Why, you’re crazy, 
man! You'll have to get out of here.” 

“Well,” said the earl, “if you work ten minutes 
longer with that screw loose there, the boiler 
certainly will explode.” : 

The engineer looked at the screw indicated by 
his rough visitor. He jumped at the screw, and 
fastened it as soon as be could. 

“Why didn’t you say that sooner?” he demanded. 

“Why should I?” answered Lord Rosse. “I 
never yet have had an opportunity to see a boiler 
explode!” 


AN ENGLISH CORONATION. 


From a strictly “up to date” point of view, 
many of the ceremonies attendant on the corona- 
tion of the English sovereign are senseless and 
fantastic; but embodying as they do the history 
or tradition of centuries, from the student’s stand- 
point they are of deep interest. Mr. P. H. Diteh- 
Field, in a book concerning “Old English Customs,” 
describes some of the most remarkable of these 
customs. 


By hereditary right many poneeme have special 
dignities and duties at this time, and prece ing a 
coronation a special Court of Claims is appointed 
to investigate these ancient rights and privileges. 

The prerogative of the lord of the Manor of 
Worksop is to present a glove and to support the 
sovereign’s arm when holding the sceptre, and also 
to hold the office of chief butler, which entitles 
him to receive a cup of pure gold. The ceremon 
of enthroning is called “lifting to the throne,” 
derived from the custom of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, who when their king was enthroned, lifted 
him from the ground. 

Amongst the curious claims of service is that of 
a certain baron to carry the great spurs, and of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to make a mess of 
pottage, called Dillegrout. 

Certain offerings are made, among which are an 
ingot of gold and an altar pall, “composed of 
ten yards of gold-barred, gold-frosted, flowered 
brocade lined with rich sarsenet and with deep, 
gold fringe.” 

The oaken chair on which the sovereign is 
seated has been in use since the time of Edward 
II., and beneath it is the coronation stone, which 
was conveyed to Westminster from Scotland by 
Edward I.; a wild legend declares it to be the 
—— which Jacob laid his head when he slept 
at Be 3 

The most solemn function is the anointing, 
during which four Knights of the Garter hold a 
canopy over the sovereign, while the archbishop 
pours the anointing oil with a spoon which is the 
most ancient of all the regalia, and with which 
Inany sovereigns have been anointed. 

But the strangest survival of all is the claim of 
the Dymoke family to the office of King’s Cham- 
pion. His duty is to appear on horseback in full 
armor at the royal banquet after the coronation 
qoocmpenied by the Earl Marshal and the Lor 
High Constable. The champion then makes a 
challenge, according to the old-time form of words 
and throws down his gauntlet. The 1-4 no’ 
being accepted, the sovereign drinks the 
of the champion in a silver cup, which is presented 
to the brave defender of English monarchy, who 
then backs his horse out of the hall. 


PRIMITIVE SURGERY. 


It is difficult at this day to realize the horrors 
of a surgical operation before the discovery of 
anzsthesia. The surgeon’s knife was necessarily 
pitiless, and the victim could only writhe and 
scream under the torture. The horror of an 
operation, even to a hero, may be better under- 
stood by a story of Nelson, included in a paper 
by Dr. John Ashhurst on “Surgery Before the 
Days of Anesthetics,” published in the Philadel- 
phia Record: 

No braver or more gallant gentleman ever lived 
than Admiral Viscount Nelson, and after his right 
elbow had been shattered by a French bullet in 





the assault at Teneriffe he manifested the utmost 
courage, refusing to be taken to the nearest ship 
lest the sight of his injury should alarm the wife 
of_a fellow-officer whose own fate was uncertain. 
hen his own ship was reached he climbed up | 
its side without assistance, saying: | 
“Tell the surgeon to make haste and get his 
instruments. I know I must lose my right arm, | 
so the sooner it is off the better.” | 
“He underwent the amputation,’ so — al 
private letter of one of his midshipmen, “with the 
same firmness and courage that have always 
marked his character.” 
And yet so —— was Nelson affected by the 
coldness of the operator’s knife that when next 
oing into action at the famous battle of the Nile 
he gave standing orders to his surgeons that hot 
water should always be kept in readiness during 
an engagement, so that if another operation 
should be required he might at least have the 
poor comfort of being cut with warm instruments. 


WANTED DAMAGES. 


Of those would-be litigants who, like Hotspur 
“in the way of bargain,” will “cairl on the ninth | 
part of a hair,” a Kentucky lawyer tells, in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, this good story: 


I was in yh ge office at Brownville one 
day, when a , lank native, about fifty years of 
age, came in. After he had warmed himself we 
— oy of him his business. To the inquiry he 
replied: 
‘I want ter bring suit agin old man H.’s estate. 
During the war he drafted me for service, and 
when I showed up he said he didn’t need me. E 
I had ’a’ went in I would have been a-drawin’ a 
nsion now, and I want ter sue him fer damages 
er keepin’ me from drawin’ a pension.” _ 

When we told him that his cause for action was 
no good, he shambled out of the office, and 
remarked that “there was no jestice in law, no- 

yw!” 


A BURST OF ACTIVITY. 


The Turk, as a rule, is not energetic, but he is 
eapable of sudden bursts of activity. A writer in 
Cassell’s Family Magazine gives an illustration : 


He was going home late one night in Constanti- 
nople, when a man ran by him pursued by four 
zaptiehs. Directly they caught the man, they 
belabored: him vigorously with the butt-ends of 
their guns. The Englishman interfered: ; 

“Tt he is a thief, why not take him to prison, 
and let him be tried properly? Don’t half-kill the 
man without a trial.” 

“O effendi,” said the spokesman of the party, 
“we don’t mind his being a thief. We're only 
hitting him because of the trouble he gave us to 
run after him!” And that is an offence which the 
average Turk never forgives. j 
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Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use * Brown's | 








Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”’ (Ade. : 
NVENTORS Gikhce “UtOUT 


Send 4 cts. for Letter Scales weighing up to 7 oz. 
A. B. UPHAM, Patent Expert, Tremont Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


| For Pamphlet apply to M. Chamberlain, Cambridge, Mass. 





RAND Tropical Decora- 
tive, Fruit, and Useful 
plants from the Four Corners 
\ ofthe Earth. Headquarters 
for Palms,etc. Catalogue full 
}, || Of information FREE. To in- 
] troduce, we will mail Collec- 
tionof Screw-Pine,Fan Palm, 
Pheenix Palm, Sago Palm, 
and Spanish Moss, for 5o0c. 
REASONER BROS., Oneco, Florida. 








You may get over that 
slight cold all right, but it 
has left its mark on the mem- 
branes lining your throat. 
You are liable to take another 
cold and the second one will 
hang on longer than the first. 
Scott's’ Emulsion is not an 
ordinary cough specific, but 
it is “the ounce of pre- 
vention.” It builds up the 
system, checks inflammation 
and heals inflamed mem- 
branes. “ Slight” colds never 
bring serious results when it 
is promptly taken. 

Book on the subject free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Arithmetic, 
o Penmanship, 
s Business 
se Forms, 
* Letter Writing, 
* Commercial Law, etc. 
% By Mail at your 

% Own Home. 
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sf SALARIED SITUATIONS SECURED 
% By Bright Young Men and Women. 

% During odd moments you can obtain a prac- 
®@ tical business education that will fit you fora 
@) successful business career. 

% It is the kind of 

® knowledge that pays 
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@* young men and wo- 

* men in every state 

% will gladly testify 

% that it is at once the 

®& most convenient and 

=e inexpensive method 
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* ness education. 

& Trial lesson 10 cts. 

% Interesting Cata- 
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% Bryant & Stratton College, 
*S No. 1 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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RARE PANSIES FREE.s 
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Send 4 cents in stamps 
te cover postage and 
packing, and we will 
mail you one large 
gectes of German 

how PANSIES, 
mixed colors; or, 
y send Ten Cents (silver 
or stamps), for one 
packet each the follow- 
ing four rare Pansies: 
King of Yellows, yel- 
low; Blue Prince, blue; 
Snow Queen, white, Beau- 
ty, new fawn shade. Or, Ten 
Cents for Bix Packets of Vegetable 
Seeds, including Beet, Radish, Lettuce, 
Carrot, Tomato and Turnip. 
: 5 Ilustrated Catalogue mailed 
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EA rom CEYLON 
AND INDIA. —a_t— 


The Flavor, Strength, Aroma and Purity of 
these Teas is due to their being prepared en/irely 
by cleanly machinery, and their absolute freedom 
from adulteration and coloring. 
tainted by the impurities inseparable from tea 
hand-twisted, as in China and Japan, by unclad, 
unclean, unsavory Mongolians. 

Those who try the clean, pure-tasting tea 
of Ceylon and India may at first miss the 
greasy Chinese flavor, but a short acquaintance 

soon demonstrates the pure and cleanly article as 

incomparably the Best, the Most 

Refreshing, the Most Soothing 

and the Most Wholesome. 


Buy Only from Reliable Grocers 


They are un- 





Two tender 
leaves and bud 
are all that’s 
used; these 
contain the 

concentrated 

essence and 
vigor of the 
whole plant. 
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| or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. They are Fast Black and 


PERCALINE, 
SILESIA, 
SATEEN, 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


the highest requirements. 


It is not enough to ask for **Fast Black’’ dress 
| linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies 


~— 
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Look for this on every yard of the Selredge. 
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Yorous Plasters. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 





**40 ORANGE STREET, 
‘*BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 11, 1890. 

“‘T have used ALLCOCK’s PoroUS PLASTERS 
for some years for myself and family, and, as 
far as able, for the many sufferers who come 
to us for assistance, and have found them a 
genuine relief for most of the aches and 
pains which flesh is heir to. I have used 
ALLcocK’s Porous PLAsTerRS for all 
kinds of lameness and acute pain, and 
by frequent experiments, find that 
they can control many cases not 
noticed in your circulars.’ 


; 





FREE ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE BOOK 
sent on request. 
The Porous Plaster Co., 274 Canal St., N. Y. 





A Valentine. 


Dear little maid in the scariet hood, 

I know you’re merry, I’m sure you’re good: 

Your little blue skirt is patched and frayed, 
You’vea nee. cteing bow on your towsled braid, 
Your shoes are stubby, and square, and old, 

Your ravelling mittens let in the cold; 

But you pass each day when the school-bell rings, 
Merrily making the best of things. 


Hoppity-skipping, I watch ye come, 

Arins entwined with a giggling chum, 

Borne on the crest of a wave of girls, 

A motley tossing of hoods and curls, 

Friends behind you and friends before 
Surging in shouts to the schoolhouse door— 
Homely and happy, and shabby and proud, 
The laughing queen of the chattering crowd. 


Wise little maid of the hundred friends, 
Cheerily taking what fortune sends, 


Your nose is snub and your mouth is wide 
(I've seen a cooky tucked whole inside!) 
And freckles all over your round cheeks lie 


Like cinnamon sprinkled on pumpkin-pie; 
But your eyes are Fy; and your laugh is sweet, 
As you hoppity-skip down the dingy street. 


Dear little maid in the searlet hood, 
lam your friend, and will you be mine ? 
I know you’re merry, I’m sure you’re good, 
And I'd like you, please, for my valentine. 
F. E. EFFINGTON, 
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To a Cabbage-Rose. 


There, in full cheery blow 
*Twixt blazing Gloire and Jacqueminot 
Thou leanest,—nor with head a-low 
To be out-shone, but yielding free 
The graces still reserved for thee 
To glad thy space my ly part!— 
Wherein we reck not if thy guise 
Be plain or ys recognize 
How sweet thy heart! 
So shall we trace, 
Born human-wise, a beauteousness the share 
Of meek and willing natures,—that have grace 
To fill unquestioned their fore-ordered place. 
Yea, there are lives soul-sweetened to disclose 
Such bloom of fragrant deeds, that lo! as fair 
Their doers seem as this same modest rose, 
Despite of form or face! 

NANNIE CAMM SUTTON. 
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A Prayer Overheard. 


As Rey. Henry Bromley, a city missionary in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was one day passing through 
a dark hall in a tumble-down tenement-house, he 
saw through a broken door a woman and three 
children sitting at a bare table, on which there 
was only a loaf of bread. 

As he paused an instant, arrested by the 
evident indications of refinement in the quiet 
little group, they all bowed their heads and 
repeated in concert : 

“God bless our going out, nor less 
Our coming in, and make them sure. 
God bless our daily bread, and bless 
Whate’er we do, whate’er endure; 
In death unto His peace awake us, 
And heirs of His salvation make us.” 


The visitor’s eyes were dimmed with tears as 
he made his way down the uncertain stairs. A 
few hours later, at a supper in the conference- 
room of the church with which he was connected, 
he was called upon to “ask a blessing.”” With 
the scene in the chamber of poverty fresh in his 
mind, he repeated Prince Albert’s translation of 
a German hymn, as the poor woman and her 
children had done over their half-dime loaf; and 
afterward he related the incident of the after- 
noon, 

All the persons at the table listened with 
attention and interest, but a stranger in the city, 
who had come in with a business acquaintance 
by what seemed the merest chance, was so 
impressed by the story that he could not keep 
silence. He approached Mr. Bromley, and 
inquired particularly as to the appearance of the 
family, and if they lived far away. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Bromley. ‘By a short cut, 
entirely familiar to me, we may reach them in a 
few minutes. If you would like to visit them in 
the way of benevolence, we can go after supper.” 

“Let us go now,” said the gentleman. “But 
allow me to explain. 

“Long ago, in a country home in Scotland, 
my grandmother taught my sister and myself to 
repeat that grace. The old grandmother died, 
the sister married when very young, and went I 
knew not where. 


“Tt is years now since I lost sight of her, but | pb 


always in my own American home in the West 
that grace is said, and I have the feeling that if 
my sister is living it is said in her home, also. 
May not this be a clue?” 

“It may, indeed,” said the missionary; and 
making their excuses, the two men hurried away. 

The evening’s entertainment was not over 
when Mr. Bromley returned and described what 
he had seen to the interested group that gathered 
around him. 

“Tt was one of the most remarkable instances 
of God’s guiding hand I have ever known,” said 
he. “The brother and sister recognized each 
other immediately. It seems that the poor 
woman has been through all phases of poverty, 
from a decent home to destitution in a garret. 
For a time she forgot God, and ceased to say her 
grandmother’s grace. ‘It seemed mockery,’ she 


said, ‘when we had so little to eat.’ But the 
words, ‘whate’er we do, whate’er endure,’ 
brought it back to her heart, and she resolved, 
‘If God can bless what I endure, I will keep on 
saying the prayer.’ 


| ness and love.” 


| his angel unawares, were very pleasant to see. 


| know what it is about Miss Dodge, I 
| tell how she does it. I heard her tell the funniest 
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“This purpose she followed, and in it found | 
reason for increased faith in the divine faithful- 


The clue that leads one back to lost friends 
and fortune is not always an act of piety or an 
“unconscious virtue; but we are sure that a 
soul, however desolate, that never forgets its | 
duty to its conscience and its God lives nearest | 
to the Guiding Hand. 


ao 
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A Story of Gail Hamilton. 


A capital story of the power of a bright woman’s 
talk is related by the New York Tribune. The 
bright woman was Miss Abigail Dodge, better 
known by her pen name of Gail Hamilton. A 
Western clergyman, cultivated, well read, but not 
exactly a man of the world, was in Washington | 
for the first time, eager to make the utmost of his | 
holiday. 


He wanted to see all there was to be seen, but 
most of all he desired to meet and have a word 
with Gail Hamilton; indeed, he confided to a 
friend that_he should consider such a privilege 
well worth his journey to the East. 

It took him several days to summon‘up his 
courage, but at last he presented himself at Mr. 
Blaine’s door and asked for Miss “Hamilton.” 
About three hours later the friend met him 
descending the steps of the house, one broad 
smile of delight and satisfaction. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the confidant, “I congratulate 

ou. So you have met your dear Gail Hamilton. 

can see it in your face.” 

That face fell—grew remorseful. 

“N-no,” he stammered, “I didn’t meet her—she 
didn’t come down, and the fact is, I forgot to ask 
for her.” 

“Forgot to ask for her!” 

“Oh, I sent up my card, of course, but a lady 
eame down, a Miss Dodge, and my dear fellow, 
you never saw such a woman in your life! I sup- 
pose Miss Hamilton must have been out; she 
didn’t mention her, but she began to talk to me, 
and in two minutes I forgot what I had come for. 
I never could have believed that any person, man 
or woman, could know so much. 

“I believe we talked on every co ge in the 
world, and she knew everything about every one 
of the subjects. I was never so surprised as when 
a lot of people came in and I found how long I had 
been there, and I didn’t want to come awa’ 
then, I can tell you, and till you spoke, I’ 
forgotten allabout Miss Hamilton. I don’t believe 
she can touch Miss Dodge, anyhow!” 

His astonishment and delight when he found 
that he had entertained—or been entertained by— 


In telling the story the narrator added, “I don’t 
can hever 


story I ever heard in my life, about a drive she 
took in the country, when her horse had on a 
harness that practically fell to pieces. The room 
was full of people and every one laughed himself 
sore over it, and yet when I came to think it over, 
there was really nothing to it, nothing to tell—it 
was a thing that might have happened to any 
one, and not have borne talking about. Yet she 
a 5 leas twenty péople for half an hour 
Ww 2? 
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A Barbarous Custom. 


Though the “fashion” of tattooing among boys 
and young men has fortunately gone out to a 
great extent, there are still some who consider 
it fine and manly to have themselves decorated 
with figures and emblems. How completely bar- 
barous this practice is may be learned from the 
writings of travellers. The most savage races 
have been most given to tattooing, and the prac- 
tice seems curiously associated with cannibalism. 


The Fijians were tattooers in their barbarous 
pores but were surpassed in this “art” by the 

ew Zealanders, who also undoubtedly practised 
cannibalism. ate tattooing was amon 
them a mark of honor, and chiefs were decorate 
after the fashion il- 
ae in }. 2 ac- 
companying picture, 
which was fakbn from 
a tattooed head in the 
British Museum. 

This may well be 
called the logical con- 





desirable to decorate 
any part of the person 
in this painful way, it 
must be beautiful to 
“improve” the face in 
the same manner. 

Among the Maoris, 
or New Zealanders, 
there were two classes 

who were exempt 
from this “embellishment.” One of these consis- 
ted of the slaves, and the others were the women 
of the ordinary class. Both slaves and women 
were despised, and not deemed worthy of the 
honor of tattooing. Only women of high rank 
were permitted to have a scroll embroidered, as 
it were, on each side of the chin. 

The sort of savagery that went with this custom 
may be inferred from a startling fact in the earl 
history of the colony of New Zealand. The chiefs 
learned that elaborately tattooed heads brought 
a price from collectors for the %3ritish Museum 
and other European museums of anthro logy. 
Never until then had Maori slaves been tattooed ; 
ut now the chiefs had slaves decorated with 
their own lordly designs, in order that they might 
~~ a = heads and sell them to the European 
collectors 
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Sticking to it. 


The boys who knew Ulysses Grant best held 
him in esteem, and with reason; for his playmates 
said of him that “he never backed out of any- 
thing,” and that “he was the soul of honor.” 
There was, however, in the village a belief that 
his father unduly valued his capabilities, and the 
feeling against Mr. Grant was often openly ex- 
pressed toward Ulysses. An instance of the 
rancor of some of the boys, which shows at the 
same time Grant’s peculiar persistence and his 
schoolmaster’s recognition of this characteristic, 
is given by Mr. Hamlin Garland in McClure’s 
Magazine. 

According to the tales of old residents, the boys 
were always “laying for Ulysses,” and he was 
called upon to suffer itive abuse. An old 
citizen of Georgetown, Ohio, relates the following 
incident: 

“A favorite ome with the boys of John D. 
White’s subscription school, at Georgetown, was 
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‘mumble-the-peg.’ Grant couldn’t play the game 
very skilfully, and the peg always got a few clan- 
destine licks every time he was pull it. On 
one occasion it was driven in so deep that the 
boys thought ‘Lys’ could never get it out. 

“He set to work with his forehead down in the 
dirt, the sun beating hot upon him, and the crowd 
of boys and girls s — out every breath of 
fresh air. The peg would not move. The red- 
faced, shock-headed, thick-set boy, with his face 
now covered with mud, had forgotten his com- 
rades, and saw only one thing in the world: that 
was this stubborn peg. The bell rang, but the boy 
did not hear it. A minute later, after a final 
effort, he staggered to his feet with the peg in his 
moi 


uth. 

“The old schoolmaster was in the door of the 
schoolhouse, with his long beech switech—the only 
person to be seen. There was glee inside at this 
new development. Here was fun the boys had 
not counted on. Imagine their surprise when, as 
the boy came closer, and the stern old school- 
master saw his face, he set down the switch inside 
the door and went outside. 

“One boy ered to the window and reported 
to the rest. The old man was pouring water on 
Lys Grant’s hands and having him wash his face. 
He gave him his red bandanna to wipe it dry. 
What the school saw a minute later was the 
schoolmaster coming in, patting this very red and 
embarrassed boy on the head.’ 
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The Acorn. 


The topmost acorn on a lofty tree 
Might have within its shell a purpose high, 
Yet it could nothing but an acorn be, 
Were it not made beneath the ground to lie, 
And, as a little oak, start toward the sky. 


*Tis not the station that we occup 
That ever makes us great or makes us small: 
A little fellow may be put so high 
at he must be, perchance, compelled to fall, 
he may never reach his best at all. 
CHARLES H. TALCOTT. 
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Spanish Soldiers. 


One of the most pathetic, and even heartrending, 
things in the history of modern warfare has been 
the sending of thousands of very young peasants 
from the interior districts of Spain, who are in the 
deepest ignorance of the world’s affairs, to combat 
in Cuba, not a visible enemy, but the terrible fever, 
which gives to but few of these unacclimated 
youths from the bracing highlands of Spain a fair 
chance of recovery. So little do they know of 
affairs that they are scarcely aware what they 
have come to the low coasts of the tropical West 
Indian island for before they are stricken down. 


The simple-mindedness of the average peasant- 
soldier of Spain is illustrated by a story told in a 
Spanish journal. During the brief reign of the 
republic which followed the banishment of Queen 
Isabella in 1868, Don Carlos, a prince who claimed 
to be the rigueral King of Spain under the old 
Salic law excluding women from the throne, made 
war against the Republican government. - His 
standard was raised in the northwestern corner 
of the a and almost all his soldiers were 
Basques—as the people of the ancient race who 
inhabit that part of Spain are called. 

The city of Bilbao was defended by an army of 
the republic. One moonlight night two pickets of 
the hostile armies met outside the trenches. One, 
a soldier of the republic, wore the uniform which 
but lately had been royal; the other, the Carlist, 
had on his mountaineer’s garb, surmounted by the 
w beretta, and carried an ancient flint-lock 
rifle. At the ends of their beats the two “enemies” 
—neither of whom knew why he was fighting the 
other—came together. 

ane evening, comrade!” said the Carlist, 

olitely. 

? “Good evening, comrade!” answered the other. 

“Where do you live, comrade?” 

“T live in a little village in Aragon, on the other 
side of Spain.” 


“Aye. And where do you live?” 

“On yonder mountain.” 

“And whom are you fighting for here?” 

“For King Carlos. And for whom do you fight?” 

“For the republic.” 

“For the republic? And who is the republic?” 

“That I don’t ~ ee | know, comrade, but I think 
she is a new queen who lives in Madrid.” 

The two men were silent for a moment, lookin 
—— at each other, and then the Carlist sai 
wistfully : 

“Why doesn’t our king marry her, I wonder, 
and have an end of wars!” 
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The Lighthouse-Keeper’s Return. 


The lonely life of a lighthouse-keeper calls for 
stern, unswerving devotion to duty, and some- 
times for real heroism. A story is told of the 
Irish wife of a lighthouse-keeper of Chicago which 
shows that the heroism is not always confined to 
the keeper himself. The light which this keeper 
tended is at a place called the “Crib,” two miles 
out in the lake, and surmounts the massive 
masonry at the entrance of the tunnel which 
receives the water supply of the city. 


One day in early winter the keeper went ashore 
for supplies. Night came, and he did not return. 
A wild storm had swept suddenly down, and it 
was impossible for a boat to cross the lake ; but 
though the keeper was not there, the light burned 
steadily and the wife kept her lonely watch, 
tending the light and looking for her husband. 

It was two or three days before he came, and 
even then the waves ran high and the wind roared. 
She stood at the window of the tower waiting for 
him, with a rope ready to draw up the small 
eargo. It was soon safely housed, and the rope 
descended for the keeper. 

Just as he grasped it the waves swept his boat 
from under him, and carried it away beyond his 
reach. His safety depended on the strength of 
his wife’s arm, and he trusted himself to it. 
Slowly, very slowly, he was drawn wp, till he 
reached the window’s edge, but before he could 
grasp it a a Fem of wind struck him, and he 
was hurled back into the water. 

Once more the rope was thrown within his 
reach, and inch by inch he felt himself ascendin 
the rough wall of the stone tower, tossed to an 
fro by the force of the wind. Would the strength 
of the wife hold out till the final effort was made, 
or would the wind triumph and send him back 
into the raging water? 

It seemed impossible that the woman could 
sustain such a —— so long, yet he slowl 
ascended till the critical spot was reached, an 
with a long, brave pull the ledge was passed, and 
he climbed in at the window. 

Then, and not till then, did the brave woman’s 
endurance give way. As her husband touched 
the floor she fainted. It was no wonder. He 
found her clothes worn through where she had 
braced her knees against the stone wall, and her 
left arm was tern and bleeding. The sudden jerk 
when he fell had wounded her arm and disabled 
it, yet she had not given in. “I knew there was 
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no time to faint,’ she said, when she opened her 
eyes and looked in his face. “You were at the 
other end, and so I drew that rope up with my 
right hand and my teeth.” 
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Punishing a Shirk. 


The following anecdote is taken from an old 
history of Montpelier, Vt., where it is given as a 
story related by Josiah Benjamin, Esq. In the 
winter of 1786, as it appears, Mr. Benjamin and one 
of his neighbors, Mr. Elijah Paine, started for 
Boston, each with a load of grain. The snow was 
nearly five feet deep, and it was almost impossible 
for sleighs to “turn out.” 


In going through Brookfield, in one of the worst 
places, says Mr. Benjamin, we met a sleigh loaded 
with salt. Finding that there was no possibility of 
getting by each other, except by unloading all our 
sleighs, and then turning them up sideways in the 
snow-walled path, and so running them by empty, 
we all fell to, unloaded the three sleighs, and ran 
the stranger’s sleigh past ours. As it happened, 
we —_ his sleigh first, and got him ready to 
start. 

Judge Paine and myself then turned back for the 
purpose of putting in our own loads, expecting of 
course that the stranger would assist us. But the 
next instant we heard the loud crack of a whip, 
and saw the fellow mounted on his sleigh, prepared 
to leave us in the lurch. ; f 

Judge Paine looked after the pitiful fugitive for 
an instant, with eyes that fairly flashed fire; then 
suddenly dashing off his hat and greatcoat. he 
gave chase on foot, running as I thought I had 
never seen any one run before, until he overtook 
the team, when he leaped like a tiger upon the load 
of salt, seized the shrinking puppy by the collar, 
and made a flying a with him into the snow. 

He then drew his prisoner into the road, and led 
him back to our loads; when, giving him a mighty 
oe push toward our bags of wheat still 
lying untouched in the snow, he coolly, and with 
that sort of curt, dignified politeness, which even 
in moments of anger rarely forsook him, observed, 
“There, friend, if oe will take hold of these bags, 
and load up both our cleighs. we will be much 
obliged to you, very much obliged to you, sir.” 

And the fellow sheepishly did so, to the last bag, 
the judge not permitting me to lend the least 
assistance. We then drove on, leaving him to his 
own reflections. 
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Honest Horse-Traders. 


Swapping horses, it is said, is of all trades the 
most trying to men’s honesty. Men who can deal 
squarely under ordinary circumstances yield to 
the temptation to get the best of a bargain when 
it is a question of horse-flesh. Hence it is a 
pleasure to read the following anecdote, which 
proves the exception to the rule: 


Two gentlemen of Marshalton, Va., whom for 
convenience we will call Mr. A. and Mr. §., met 
one day and agreed to swap horses. 

“Tl tell you what, John,” said Mr. A., “if you 

et the best of the trade, 7 shall bring me two 

ushels of wheat to bind the bargain, and if I 
come out best, I’ll do the same by you, eh?” 

“That’s a go,” said Mr. 8., “and I ’low you'll 
bring me the wheat.” 

“That’s as it may be,” retorted Mr. A. “But let 
it be agreed, then, that a week from this afternoon 
the one that’s best suited, be it you or me, shall 
give t’other two bushels of wheat.” 

The week passed, the day came, and as luck 
would have it, Mr. A. and Mr. S. met on the road 
about midway between their respective homes. 

“Where to, John?” cried Mr. A., as they stopped 
a moment to chat. 

“To your house with the two bushels of wheat,” 
replie Mr. 8. 

‘Well, now, that’s good,” remarked Mr. A., 
“for I was on my way to your house on the same 
errand. This horse you let me have can’t be 


“Just what I think of this nag,” retorted Mr. S., 
and then they had a hearty laugh, and separated 
after exchanging wheat. 
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Justifiabie Elation. 


The Washington Star chronicles the fact that a 
somewhat elderly gentleman entered his own 
house one day last autumn with such a look of 
self-satisfaction upon his countenance that his 
wife was at once struck by it; and like a faithful 
spouse, she proceeded to put him on his guard. 


“Richard,” she said, “I hope you have not for- 
gotten that pride goeth before a fall.” 

“My dear,” was the reply, “I am_ perfectly 
familiar with that admonition. And I have 
reason to fear that in my case it applies in a 
literal as well as in a figurative sense. But I 
can’t help it.” 

“You are not wmnally this way.” 

“I know it. When I was graduated at the head 
of my class in college I was as meek and modest 
as the last man on the list. When I was elected 
to office and ran away ahead of my ticket, I could 
have defied anybody to accuse me of showing the 
least elation. hen I won my first big lawsuit, I 
endeavored to bear success with the same phil- 
osophy which I should have felt was proper in 
defeat. When I got my picture in the paper as a 
leading citizen in my community, I could have 
defied any of my old-time friends to detect the 
slightest ifference in my behavior. 

“But this case is different. I hope you’ll bear 
with me, but I’ve just ridden my bicycle three 
times round the block without falling off, and | 
just can’t help putting on airs.” 
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English-American Humor. 


Many of the “funny men” of the American press 
complain with apparently good reason of the 
wholesale appropriation of their jokes by some 
of the London papers. They assert that it is the 
custom of these papers, two of them in particular, 
to clip the best of American witticisms systemati- 
cally, “Anglicize” them, file them away, keep them 
until they have grown old, and then publish them 
as original. 


The especially irritating feature of this syste: 
is that such jokes often go through the Americal 
papers a second time, credited to the Englis! 

aper that purloined them. Not unfrequently, by 
he grace of the exchange editor, one reappears 
in the paper in whose columns it was printed 
originally. This gives point to a dialogue said to 
have taken place in the office of an Americal 
newspaper recently. 

Exchange Editor—Read this. It is from the 
London Tom-Tits, and it’s good. 

Funny Man—Yes, it’s much better than when | 
wrote it, four years ago. They have improved it 
by changing “dollars” to “pounds.” Oh yes, it’s 





good now! 
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his huge wings. 
| “Away I went around the pig-house, shouting: | 
| “Lake him off! ‘Take him off!’ 
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| the midst of the woods for his mate. 
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| was flying across the yard with Jupiter hanging | not till I had got nearly half-way home that | 
| to my leg like an ugly dog and drubbing me with | jerked my bruised leg free and the great beak 
| slipped off with a loud snap. 


“I left Jupiter calling in clear, high notes in 
That was 


“Out ran Polly’s father with his cane, Polly’s | his last race, for an old fox that had her den up 


| mother with the pudding-stick right out of the under the ‘Dundee’ heard him, too, and walked 


hot kettle, and little Polly with the hemlock | off with him that night and we children were 


broom, just as I dashed around the corner. 
They all thrust at Jupiter together. The cane | 


not sorry. 


“But Polly’s sharp eyes discovered the valen- 


|missed him altogether, a bit of hot pudding | tine in spite of the racket, and she will show it 
hit me in the eye and Polly’s broom came | to you some day if you ask her.” 


ss or ee > ~ 
The Nicest Girl. | 


Who’s the nicest of all the girls— 
Of all the girls in town? 
Jennie Lee has the longest curls 
And her eyes are big and brown; | 
Dottie’s hair is yellow and fine 
And her eyes are big and blue; 
But when it comes 
to a valentine. 
Why. neither one 


down— spank on the top of my head! It 


home, still shouting, with the three after me. 
“*How the woods echoed ! 


soon left them far behind in the race, and it was | head. 


“Tt wasn’t grandma!” shouted Daisy, in 


| knocked my hat off and made me see stars. | ecstacy. “It couldn’t be grandma, could it, 
| That was too much. Bareheaded I ran for| now?” 


“Why not?” said grandpa with a twinkle, as 


But Jupiter and I | he pulled his black silk cap farther over his bald 
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will do. 


Who's the nicest of 

all the girls— 
Of all the girls 
I’ve met? 

Lida’s teeth are as 

white as pearls 
And her hairisblack 
as jet; 

And her cheeks like 
sweet red roses 
shine 

And her feet are quick 
and free, 

But when it comes to a 
valentine 

She isn’t the girl for me. 


Grandmother has no gold- 
en curls, 


And her cheeks are thin ~~ , 
and brown; [] \) / ery stealthily the bree es 
but she’s the sweetest of wy, Wy C a ; 3 


all the girls— 
Of all the girls in town. 


—- Sow 






Jupiter. 


“Hity-tity !” cried Grand- 
pa Hale, setting aright his 
black silk cap which covered 
his bald head, and peering 
over his spectacles at Daisy, 
flourishing a dainty valentine 
all flowers and gilt and pretty 
verses before his eyes in great 
excitement, dancing first on one 
foot, then on the other, then 
both tozether, on the wide brick 
hearth, till she was in danger of 
tumbling over the great brass 
“dogs’’ that blinked in the flick- 
ering firelight. 

“That makes three, Grandpa 
Hale! I just know who sent this 
one. But I sha’n’t tell anybody. 

He’s my valentine, you know,” 
Daisy continued, confidentially. 
“Grandpa, did you ever have a val- 
entine? I don’t mean this kind,” 
shaking the pretty present and get- 
ting a little confused, ‘“‘but—but—oh, 
dear me! You know, don’t you, 
grandpa,”’ she cried, coaxingly. 

“Dear me! Of course! To besure!”’ 
replied grandpa emphatically, and 
with a laugh in hiseye. “Why, now 
I think of it, Daisy, I do believe I did 
have a valentine—and her name was 
Polly!” 

“Did you send her pretty things, like 
this?” 

“Not so pretty as that, maybe,” said 
grandpa. “I remember one year, when 
I was about ten years old, there was a 
great to-do in our neighborhood sending 
valentines. Awful things they were, too! 
Fit to scare the dogs. I couldn’t get 
money enough to buy one, so I set about 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
i. 
RHYMING PUZZLE. 
When we rose to St. Valentine’s day, the 
— — against the pane, and we could hear the 
poor sheep in the fields, which were covered 























with a of snow. The from the —— fire 
was very welcome as we gathered around the 
—— hearth. 
I had just taken my —— at the breakfast-table, 
but before we had time to 1e and 
cracked ——, we heard a knock. We sprang 
to our —— and ran as as deer to open the 


door, but the person who knocked did not 
wish to us, for he had disappeared. But 
he did not mean to — us — + or — us, 
for he had left such a valentine, 








2. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In cover, not in robe ; 
In atlas, not in globe ; 
In nimble, not in quick ; 
In candle, not in wick; 
In linger, not in stop; 
In market, not in shop; 
In summit, not in peak; 
In ocean, not in creek; 
In shackle, not in bind; 
And, now, the answer you must find, 
A church day, first, please call to view; 
And then, a missive to please you. 
In second month of every year 
The day and missive will appear. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


Add together one-fourth of snow, 
three-quarters of rain, one-fifth of sleet, 
two-fifths of vapor, one-fourth of hail, 
two-sevenths of thunder, three-ninths 
of lightning, one-quarter of sunshine, 
two-ninths of warm winds, and one- 
seventh of blue sky, to make one 
happy day that heralds the approach 
of spring. 

4. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 

“To be your ”? 

Supply the missing words in the 
following quotations; their initials 
will spell the word omitted in the 
above quotation. 

“—— pomp and glory of this world, 

I hate ye.” 

“——— Cannot wither her, nor cus- 

tom stale her infinite ig Oe 

“—— boats sail swift though 
greater hulks draw deep.” 











“——— one Can master a grief 
but he that has it.” 
“——— ¢an be made of nothing.” 
“——— light as air 





Are to the jealous confirma- 
tions strong 

As proofs of we | writ.” 

“—, thon marble - hearted 
fiend.” 

+—, in A orisons be all my 
sins remembered.” 

“is by industry achieved.” 


5. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS IN 
DISGUISE. 


1. Poor Richard. 
2. Jonathan Oldstyle. 
3. Grace Greenwood. 
4. Elizabeth Wetherell. 
5. Peter Parley. 
6. Geoffrey Crayon, Gen- 
tleman. 
7. Oliver Optic. 
8. Ik Marvel. 
9. Petroleum V. Nasby. 
10. Fanny Fern. 
11. Mrs. Partington. 
12. Timothy Titcomb. 
13. Sophie May. 
14. Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
15. Danbury News Man. 
16. Susan Coolidge. 
17. Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 
18. Marion Harland. 
19. Uncle Remus. 
20. Colonel Ingham. 
21. Josh Billings. 
22. Ned Buntline. 
23. Jack Downing. 
24. Orpheus C. Kerr. 
25. Mark Twain. 
26. Artemus Ward. 
27. The Howadji. 
28. Christopher 
Crowfield. 




























making one. I got some birch-bark, smooth 
and soft as silk, cut it out in heart-shaped 
leaves and on each leaf printed some aston- 
ishing verses. Then I tied them together with | 
some green and red ‘thrums’ left over from | 
mother’s woven counterpane. 

“It was a mile to Polly’s house, through the 
woods, too. But there was a bright moon and I | 
plucked up courage and started off in secret. 

“After many scares, and hearing in my mind | 
all the wild animals that ever came out of Noah’s | 
ark, I got to Polly’s house, tied my valentine 
on the door-latch, pounded the door and ran into 
the pig-house. 

“I wasn’t going home till I had heard what 
Polly would say. I had forgotten Jupiter. I 
don’t know why I should, either, for he had | 
driven me over the stone wall into the woods 
many a time on my way to school. Jupiter was 
the old gander, and fifty years old, 1 should 
think, from his temper. 

“He was big and strong and his neck was a 
yard long, it seemed tome. And his beak was 
a pair of pinchers in a giant’s hand when he got 
hold. He was the terror of all the children from 
far around. 

“Well, you see, in my delight I had forgotten 
Jupiter. The goose-pen was in the pig-house 
and I scooted in and crouched down—right on 
top of Jupiter. There was a loud quark—a 
scramble—snap—grip! and the next minute I 





A Good Postman. 


If I were a postman 

I’d learn how to lose 
- The letters that vex 

And that carry bad news. 

But I'd pack such a stack 
In my bag, ’twould be queer 

If you didn’t have valentines 
Twelve times a year. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


— ——_—_+@e 


Mamma Blossom’s Valentine. 
“Bye, baby, bye,’’ sang May Blossom as she 


sat out in the vine-covered porch and held two- | 


year-old Ted in her lap. 


Mamma Blossom had been sent off to Cali-| 


fornia by the doctor, and papa had to go with 
her, and so May and Ted were staying with 
Aunt Fanny out in the country. 
They thought it a pretty place to stay, but 
sometimes May wanted to see papa and mamma 
| pretty badly, and this was one of those times. 
“Do you know, Ted,” said May, wiping her 





and once more the tears were ready to flow when 
Baby Ted laid his hand lovingly on May’s blue 
dress and began to pat her knee. 
At once a new idea came to May, and instead 
of crying she laughed and clapped her hands. 
“O Ted!” she exclaimed, “I can send her the 


| nicest valentine, and you shall help me do it,” 
|}and May flew into the house and Ted followed 


as best he could. 

Then May took a pencil and the nicest piece 
of plain white paper that she could find, and | 
called Ted to her. | 

“Now, Ted,” she explained, “you put your 
little hand on the paper, so, and I will draw 
around it, and you must not move it once.” 

Ted stood obediently still while May drew the 
outline of his hand. She did it very carefully, | 
and when she lifted Ted’s hand, there was the 
cutest little picture of it on the card. Then she 
took the ink and went over the outlines, and in 
the corner she wrote : 

“Baby Ted’s Hand. February 14, 1897.” 

Then she put it in an envelope and sent it to 
mamma for her valentine. And when it reached 


29. Laicus. 
30. Gail Hamilton. 
1. H. 


32. Margery Deane. 
6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
= | first may mean a larger number, 
r it ma only one ; 
My second we oft see borne aloft 
y Afrie’s dusky son; 
ay ee is bent to royalty; 
fourth means you and me; 
While my whole is foreign to all these, 
As possibly now you see. 


Il. 
He would first the plant for himself, he said. 
So he second it, and now he is dead. 
He was wise enough, tho’ a casera. 
To make his will, so he died my whole. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Burden, burlesque, burgess, burgout, Bur- 
gundy, burrow, burnish, bursar, burglar, burgo- 
master, burdock. 

2. Fundamental. 

3. 1. John Wilson. 2. Elizabeth, Queen of Rou- 
mania. 3. Anne Bronté. 4. Charlotte Bronté. 5. 
Emily Bronté. 6. Douglas Jerrold. 7. Mary Ann 
Evans. 8. Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 9. Si: Walter 
Scott. 10. Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. 11. Rev. 
| John Watson. 12. Charles Kingsley. 13. Bryan 
| Waller Procter. 14. Robert Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 
15. Charlotte Tucker. 16. Wm. Makepeace Thack- 





tears, “that next week brings Valentine’s day | California and mamma opened the envelope, she ray. 17. Ada Ellen Bayley. 18. Margaret Hung- 


and all the valentine that I can send to mamma | 


is just a letter, because there isn’t any store 
around here where [{ can get her a pretty one,” 


and papa both decided that it was the nicest 
valentine that was ever made. 
JULIA DARROW COWLES. 


| erford. 
4. 1. Beat, beet. 2. Stile, style. 3. Bill. 4, Mole. 
5. “God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing.” 
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THE NExtT SENATE.— The seats of 23 of the | 
30 Senators whose terms expire next month have 
been filled by the various legislatures. ‘The places 
of 12 Democrats, 8 Republicans, and 3 Populists 
or silver Republicans are taken by 6 Democrats, 
14 Republicans, and 3 Populists or silver Repub- | 
licans. In addition, the vacancy from Delaware | 
has been filled by the election of a Democrat. | 
At the time of writing, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, | 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah and Washington 
have not chosen Senators. 

FORECLOSURE AGAINST THE UNION 
PaciFic.—Immediately upon the defeat in the 
House of Representatives of the bill providing | 
for the funding of the debt of the Pacific railroads, 


the President directed foreclosure proceedings | ! 


against the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific 
roads. These proceedings have been begun. 
An arrangement has been made with the Union 
Pacific reorganization committee by which the 
government is to be paid not less than $45,754,000 
in cash, including the sinking fund. This is 
equal to the principal of the subsidy bonds, and 
interest at 3% per cent., so that it reduces the 
loss of the government to the difference between 
6 and 3% per cent. interest. 

THE NICARAGUA CANAL.—There are sev- 
eral bills before Congress which propose to lend 
the government credit to the Nicaragua Canal 
Company, for the construction of a canal across 
the isthmus. The discussion of one of these 
bills in the Senate was interrupted by the 
reading of a letter addressed to Secretary Olney 
by Mr. Rodriguez, the newly appointed minister 
of the Greater Republic of Central America. 
From this letter it appears that Nicaragua 
objects to all the pending bills, on the ground 
that her rights are not protected in them. She 
claims that the concessions made to the Canal 
Company have been invalidated by the failure of 
the company to meet their conditions; also that 
the bills violate the stipulation that the concessions 
should not be transferred to any govermment. 
Nicaragua urges a direct understanding between 
the two governments on this subject. 

ENGLISH Po.itics.—The British Parliament 
was opened with the usual ceremonies January 
19. The statement of government policy which 
is put into the mouth of the queen, aud commonly 
known as the queen’s speech, outlined an 
unimportant group of measures, and made no 
mention of the issue of taxation in Ireland. It 
expressed gratification over the Venezuela agree- 
ment and the treaty of general arbitration; 
deplored the distress caused by famine and 
plague in India; and intimated that the occupa- 
tion of Dongola was only a step in a forward 
movement for the reconquest of the Sudan. The 
Earl of Kimberly, who has been chosen by the 
Liberal peers to succeed Lord Rosebery as 
leader, participated in the discussion of the 
address in reply to the queen’s speech in the 
House of Lords. 


ENGLAND AND THE SULTAN.—Lord Salis- 
bury, in the course of this discussion, stated that 
the powers were now generally agreed that if 
reforms were not granted in Turkey, material 
pressure would be applied to the sultan by the 
rest of Europe. In confirmation of this state- 
ment, a blue book sent in a few days later, 
containing correspondence on Armenian affairs 
brought down to January of this year, showed 
that the tsar had finally consented to consider 
the application of coercion to the sultan, in the 
event of his refusing genuine reforms. This is 
an important gain ; for most observers realize the 
hopelessness of getting anything from the sultan 
except by pressure, and hitherto the tsar has 
opposed every such proposition. 


FintnG Non-VorTeRs.—Early in the history 
of Maryland a fine of one hundred pounds of 
tobacco was imposed upon every elector who 
failed to vote at an election. It is said that the 
only similar attempt made since that time to 
stimulate the regular exercise of the franchise is a 
provision of the charter of Kansas City, Missouri, 
imposing a fine of $2.50 upon every qualified 
voter who fails to vote at a general election. This 
was adopted in 1889, and a test case under it has 
just been ruled upon by the Supreme Court of the 
state. That tribunal has overruled the decision 
of the lower court which sustained the provision 
of the charter, and has pronounced it-unconstitu- 
tional. 


THE FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION.” — The 
movement for the preservation of the old frigate 
Constitution, more familiarly known as Old 
Tronsides, has so far found favor in Congress 
that the House has adopted a resolution inquiring 
of the Secretary of the Navy the cost of putting 
her in*repair. The historic frigate, which is just 
a century old this year, has lain for about fifteen 
years at the Portsmouth navy-yard, condemned 
as unsafe and unserviceable. Her victories over 








the Guerriere, the Java, the Cyane and the 
Levant, in 1812-15, were among the most brilliant | 
achievements in American naval history. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STAMPS! 300 enuine mixed Victoria,Cape, 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaime. (Ade. 











Send for STAMP SELECTION, on ap- | 
proval, at 50 per cent. agg ere to 
please. 50 diff. U.5., 1. 
a Foreign 8¢. 125 5 dir, o— a, 





| 
118 FOREIGN STAMPS, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Deccan, | STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo., Est. 1885. 
| ete., 6cts. H. L. ASHFIELD, 767 Prospect Ave., N. Y. 


, lie. Price List Free! F. Miller, | 
904 Olive > Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 





ift 


TAMPS to ocleet from sent collectors. os - 
Ss count. 100 (var.)8 cts., 125 (rare) 25 cts., 25 U. 8. 
* DREW & CO., Sta. P, Boston, oo. | 


lasts, etc., free. B. | 





KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL. 





All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, ete. 


RUBBER STAMP Co, D 1 NEW HAVEN, Conn. 





Do you Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It invigorates the nerves, stimulates diges- 
tion and relieves mental depression. Espe- 
cially valuable to tired brain-workers. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 

and elected Thies end Fake 

Wete ach it qui ekiy, and start our 
raduates in railroad service. Write 

ia) for free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
- ee Valentine’s School of { Tolagrapty, 

Janesville, W 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW. 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897. 

A handsome book pig hundreds of illustrations, tells 
au cheat the BEST S eas G ow. Novelties 
We eTERE BURPER & CO Philadelphia. 


WALL PAP PER 































Samples mailed free. Prices from. 2 ig. ~ 
$55 a roll 8 yds. KAYSER& A 
et St., 418 Arch St., Philadelphia’ 









The Gxperience . . 


derived from treating thirty-seven thousand 
cases of Asthma and Hay-Fever during 
the past 16 years and the unusual ability of 
eight resident physicians who treat each 
case individually that comes under care, 
enable us to offer relief and a cure for 


Asthma and 
Day-fever. 


Book of 2,000 Testimonials and references and 
examination blanks free on request. Address, 


P. HAROLD Hayes, M. D.,746,faain. Sty. 





kro ODORLESS, 
(> BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 


Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 7] 
2245 re. ROOK 30) 

















= Japan, etc., with Stamp- 

New pase price-list FREE, 
heets, 50% com. Agents Wanted. 
24-page Buying List, lc. 


Album,onl 
Approval | 
We buy old stamps. 







PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 







Cleanses and beautifies the hair. | 


Restoring a luxuriant growth. 

Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
A diseases & hair falling. 

$1.00 at Druggists. 


. STEAM.. TO WORKINGMEN 

| ENGINEERING Fart ae EY PROFESSIONAL MEN 
| (Stationary, Marine, — ” YOUNG MEN 

and Locomotive.) : and others who cannot 
Mechanical Drawing % afford to lose time from 
Eleetricity work. Send for Free 
Arehitectural Drawing Circular and References 
Plumbing & Heating 3 Stating the a you 
Civil Engineering sj wish to Study, 
Surveying & Mapping 
English Branches 
Book Keeping 


5 = 
5oc. and 








Box-822, Seranton, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SIMPLICITY 


Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK COo., 
ce oS em Rochester, N. Y. 


STUDY 


Journalism 
AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
<= branches of newspaper 
«and literary work taught. 


BY yw AIL. a ir spare time.” Practi- 


eal work from the start. Im- 
proved methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
No. 13 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 3 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The © 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
‘them is when the child bites them, 

> be rim ie m is _— that they cannot be pulled 
0 e bo 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, 522.4zch Street, 


How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


Just go among your friends and 
sell 100 lbs. of Baker’s Teas, Spices 
or Baking Powder and earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can seil a 
total of 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicy- 
cle; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter. 


























We pay & get as or freight on cash orders. 
a address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





TAUGHING CAMERA. 10c. 


The latest invention in Cameras. 
You look through the lens and your 
stout friends will look like living 
skeletons, your thin friends like 

me Museum fat men, horses like 
giraffes, and, in fact, rereliving ap- 
ears as though ous were 
n another wor 





market ;creates bushels of sport. vy! OH MY! 

Catalogue of 1,000 novelties and sample camera 10c. ag 
8 for 25c., 12 for 90c., mailed pest paid. Agents wanted. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. N Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 


FAMOUS COMIC RECITATIONS. 
New book containing 110 very 
best humorous recitations, as recited 
by most famous elocutionists, con- 
sisting of Negro, Yankee, Irish, and 
Dutch dialects, in prose and verse; 
also humorous compositions of every 
kind, The contents of this book is 
selected with care, being oe 
the best. Contains the cream of 50 
of the ordinary recitation books, and 
without doubtthe best collection comic recitations and readings 
= ong ot This great 7“ : = Sree Deo =. oonding 
cen! tage. iso cata alogues, eT 8, 
Wigs, Mustaches, Ee Manic and Magic Goole, Fee Free. = 
BATES BOOK CO., 160 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


History made LIBERTY 
BELL honored and loved. 
Sweetness and purity of 
tone have made THE NEW 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 
am Widely known and univer- 

3 sally appreciated. The acme 
of excellence. The ideal of 
imi perfection. 

The New Departure Bell Co., 

16 Main 8t., Bristol, Conn. 























This cut is 4 
Actual Size 
of Watch 
and Chain. 





This is an 
Heavy Beveled Crystal. 
Time, and with proper care chee last Ten Years. 


BLUINE COMPANY, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


Watch = 
am —_Chain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also 
Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls for 
selling 14 dozen packages of Bluine at 
1oc. each. Send your full address by 
return mail and we will forward the Bluine, 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 

No money required. We send the Bluine 
at our own risk. You go among your 
neighbors and sell it. Send us the money 
that you get for it and we send you the 
Watch, Chain and Charm, prepaid. 


American be wy Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face 
is Guaranteed <4 Keep ‘Accurate 














, $500 





FEBRUARY 11, 1897. 


For Your ’97 Wheel Choose 









EASY 
RIDING . 


‘NEWTON 


SINGLE -TUBE 
and 
DOUBLE-TUBE 

















Send 
for 


FREE 
Catalogue. 


NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, 
Newton Upper Falls, \e 103 Reade St., New York. 








103 Reade Cg New York; 60 
Washington Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 830 Arch St. 9 Phata- 
delphia iy 4 Midland Cycle & Sup; ply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 90.71 No. Pryor St., ‘Atlanta, Ga.; 132 Lake 
St.. Cre > lil.; 483 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, ( ‘al, 


REPAIR DEPOTS: 





we OUR New Art Catalogue is 
- better than a Valentine for 
those who buy Bicycles with con- 
sideration. Those who consider 
every point buy Crescents. 
Who ever heard of a dissatis- 
fied owner of a 


Crescent 
Bicycle > 


SALES FOR *94 


0,000 CRESCENTS. 


SALES FOR '95 


7,000 crescents. 
SALES FOR "96 
70,000 crescents. 
The '97 Crescents are not only 
beautiful, but strong, light, com- 
fortable, fast—very fast. Send 
for '97 Art Catalogue. 


Western WHeer Works, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








FOR A TOMATO 





The En 


ngraving shows the most won- 
derful Tom omate ever offered, which was 
rown by finley, Salem, 
iL, who writes: “They grew 
over 7 ft. high, and_I beg an to 
ick ripe tomatoes June 2%, and 
ad an abundance all summer. 
Was two weeks earlier than any 
other variety I ever had, and of 
the best quality. I had uv plants, 
and each one produced from 1 to 
2 bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not a poor one the 
whole season, and Oct. 15 was stil! 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.” 
his Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoall. After once 
will have no others. 
the seed there ia | and 













will pay 
for 1 of them weighing 
bs. Plant some, 
the 3 lb, tomato, 
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| CUMBER. Wonderful variety from 
am Will climb a trellis,wire netting 

r any support 5to8ft. Great curiosity. 
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the world, easy grown, good size, white a 
C7 We will send a packet each of shove “6 spiendia varieties 

and our Great Catalogue for only 25 ets. If you ye 

this paper and send silver or M. O. we will send free for th 

ladies, 100 Summer Flowering Bulbs. 

FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 61, Rose Hill, N. ¥- 
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A MeTEeorIc Boms.—Several remarkable 
meteors, seen in and around New York City on 
the afternoon of December 4th last, were the 
subject of discussion at a recent meeting of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. One passed 
over Central Park, one was seen from the 
Brooklyn Bridge and one appeared at Fordham. 
At nearly the same hour a meteor passed over 
Passaic, Irvington and Danbury, Connecticut, 
and one burst near Rahway, and apparently 
came to the ground in four pieces. From a study 
of the reports concerning these phenomena it has 
been suggested that the bursting meteor seen at | 
Rahway was a fragment of the body which later | 
passed over Passaic; that the meteor again sepa- | 
rated into at least three parts, one of which 
shot over Irvington and Danbury, another over | 
Fordham and the third over New York, but | 
where they struck the earth is not known. 

Kites FOR TELEGRAPH POLES. — Mr. 
William A. Eddy, of Bayonne, New Jersey, 
recently demonstrated, by experiment, the possi- | 
bility of establishing telegraphic and telephonic 
communication by means of wires sustained high 
in the air by kites. Through a wire thus 
supported Mr. Eddy not only sent messages by 
the Morse code, but also, upon attaching a tele- | 
phone, was able to converse with ease. | 

CLOUDS OVER FirREs.—During a large fire | 
in Charlestown last December Mr. Ward, of | 
Harvard University, found an uncommonly good 
opportunity to observe the formation of clouds in 
the atmosphere above the fire. Whenever there 
was an especially active ascent of the smoke a 
large cumulus cloud formed over it. This recalls 
other observations of such clouds becoming dense | 
enough to produce a shower of rain. 

Evrect oF LigHt ON PLANTs.— The) 
attention of botanists has lately been recalled to | 
experiments made at Juvisy, near Paris, by 
Monsieur Flammarion on the effect of exposing 
the seedlings of sensitive plants to lights of 
different colors. Having placed four pairs of 
mimosa seedlings in four separate pots in a 
hothouse, he covered one pair with a bell of blue 
glass, another with a bell of green glass, a third 
with a bell of red glass, while the fourth was left 
exposed to ordinary white light. At the end of 
two months the plants subjected to blue light 
were only one inch high, having hardly grown at 
all. Those exposed to white light were four 
inches high, those that had grown in green light 
were five inches high, while those whose light 
had been red were no less than sixteen inches 
high. Experiments with other kinds of plants 
gave various results, but in every instance blue 
light impeded growth and development. 

A WoNDERFUL WATERSPOUT.—On the 
night of the 25th of November last a waterspout 
burst over the city of Povoacao, on the island of 
Saint Michael, one of the Azores, and according 
to the report accompanying a petition for aid, 
which has been sent abroad, almost in an instant 
the deluge of water rose above the roofs of the 
low houses. The homes of thousands were 
destroyed, a great loss of life occurred, and on its | 
way to the sea the water plowed a broad, deep | 
channel nine miles long. 











X-RAYS FROM GLOWWORMS.—A Japanese | 
man of seience, Mr. Muraoka, reports in a German | 
scientific journal, Wiedemann’s Annalen, the} 
curious results obtained by him last summer | 
while experimenting with the light of glowworms. | 
He operated with three hundred glowworms at 
Kyoto, and he says that the light which they 
emitted, when filtered through cardboard or 
copperplates, showed the properties of X-rays, | 
or Becquerel’s fluorescence rays. 








EXPLosion UNDER THE OCEAN.—Investi- 
gations concerning the great sea-wave which 
suddenly swept in upon the coast of Japan with 
terzibly disastrous results last June have, it is 
reported, convinced Mr. Igi, of the Japanese 
College of Science, that the cause of the phenom- 
enon was a volcanic outburst at the bottom of 
the ocean. He locates the point of explosion 
about 200 leagues east of the coast of Yoshihama, 
and thinks it was comparable with the great 
eruption that blew the Island of Krakatoa to | 
pieces in 1883. It is said that the temperature of 
the sea-water in the neighborhood of the place 
where the explosion is thought to have occurred, 
was found to be 3° above the normal. 





ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS ONCE MoRE.— 
The French chemist, Henri Moissan, whose 
recent visit to this country awoke fresh interest | 
in his experiments on making artificial diamonds 
by fusing charcoal and iron together in his 
electrie furnace, has, “since his return to Paris, 
Somewhat improved his methods. Formerly 
most of the minute diamonds produced by his 
process were black in color, but now all are 
white. They are exceedingly hard, scratching 
tubies easily, and answering other tests for pure 
diamonds. It does not appear, however, that 
Monsieur Moissan has been able to increase the 
Size of the gems that he turns out. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for coughs, Bl Y LE 
Hoarseness,SoreThroat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 
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WONDER BUTTON-HOLE LAMP. 


EASILY EARNED | 


BY MEN, WOMEN, BOYS | 
AND GIRLS. For one to six days’ work. Send | 
name and address and two-cent stamp for particulars, 
EMMA CYCLE , L. B. 49, Indianapolis, Indiana. 









Cutest thing out. Wear it in your button-hole. 
You will make a sensation. Just the thing 


“. for blocks. Boys go wild over it. By 
mail, 20 cents. Big Catalog Free. 
BATES LAMP CO., Box 1540, Boston, Mass. 


LIKE THE PARENTS 
CHILDREN CAN HAVE THEIR COFFEE. 

When good, healthy children see ma and pa 
have hot coffee at breakfast to break doughnuts 
or dip toast in, they quite naturally want some, 
too, but the effects of coffee on children are too 
well known for any wise parent to permit its use. 
Many a bodily disorder of the older folks has for 
its cause and daily support the morning cup of 
the well-loved and little-understood beverage. 
Some people seem to use it with impunity, but 
thousands cannot. To the brain-workers and to 
children, the Postum Cereal Food Coffee comes as 
a boon above price. It furnishes nature with the 
food needed to rebuild the gray matter in the 
nerve centres. Thirty days’ use in place of coffee 
works wonders in the human body. } 

Boil it never less than fifteen minutes, use 
enough to make it black and rich as thick Mocha, 
use pure cream and sugar, and one finds a coffee 
fit for a king, a common man or a growing child, 
delicious in taste, charming in color, and the acme 
of pure food products. Grocers have it. Samples 
free by mail. Postum Cereal Co., Lim., Battle | 
Creek, Mich. 

7 7 7 * - 7 * * * 7 

Imitations of Postum Cereal Food Coffee are 
offered in considerable quantities. The genuine 
has red seals on the 15-cent and 25-cent packages, 
containing the werds, “ It makes red blood.” 














Follow the directions, 


and you'll get the best work from Pearline (%5,%3%5). Not that 
there’s any harm to be feared from it. no matter how you use 
it or how much you use. 
But to make your washing and cleaning easiest, 
to save the most rubbing, the most wear and 
tear, the most time and money—keep to the 
directions given on every package of Pearline. 
If you'll do that with your flannels, for instance 
(it's perfectly simple and easy), they'll keep 
beautifully soft, and without shrinking. soe 
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Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 


THE GUIDE = «= ) One packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New cTs 
4 Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for bd 

and your Choice § two packets 25c., three packets 30c, Full retail price 45 cts. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers and Vegetables, and is up 

to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seed free 


sevihenai-aoa reviews JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Insures a fair, clear skin, soft and healthy, free from any irritation. Is 
especially valuable for Chapped Hands, Face or Lips, and all Irritations 
A. AA mR A OF A. 


or Eruptions. A. AY XY A. 


As a Toilet Requisite is invaluable because of its 


‘ purifying and healing prop- 
erties and cleanliness. It contains no oils, grease, chemicals—leaves 
no visible trace of its use—is perfectly harmless. AY AY AX “AX 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FOR S!x CENTS. 
For sale at all Druggists or sent charges prepaid, 50 cents per Bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 
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= of world wide travel. A Council of 
f->_ Christendom will more than likely be 
=“held in Jerusalem, and, if so, it will 
surpass in importance and thrillin 
interest any human gathering since the time o' 
i There will be a splendid opportunity for a 
universal conference over plans for the Christianiz:- 
tion of the entire globe in the century which is soon to 
dawn. ¥ X& & Torender it possible for everybody 
to take this trip who has the desire to do so, 
THE RAM’S HORN has made the bold offer to provide a reasonable amount of 
work whereby a free trip to the Holy Land may 
easily beearned. It also has arranged to allow 


its tourists to stop at the Great International 





GEE Jn 1900 Sits an ( 


which will be held during the same year. This proposition is so huge that one can 
easily believe that full details and information cannot be given in this small space, 
but every number of Tue Ram’s Horn is full of this project and those who do not 
wish to become yearly subscribers may secure this wonderful paper eight months, 
thirty six times, on trial, for the small sum of a ONE DOLLAR BIL 

R « That for only one dollar you secure nearly a whole year’s subscription to 

EMEMBER: a r which Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler says is worth three times its cost, an 

which Chaplain McGabe says sffoula have a MILLION SUBSCRIBERS. It is getting 
them Send one dollar for the paper and read every issue for details of our Free | 
Trip to Paris and the Holy Land. 


THE RAM’S HORN, 1304-1314 





ASSOCIATION BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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BEATS ALL! 


LOOK FOR 
THIS STAMP 








Every one who sends us his or her name 
and address, and the name of this paper before 
| March 1st, will receive our new illustrated cata- 
logue, together with a rebate ticket good for one 
dollar towards the purchase of a Caw’s ‘‘Dasha- 
way’’ or Caw’s ‘“‘Safety’’ Fountain Pen, the 
catalogue price of which is $2 or more, with our 
| guarantee to redeem the pen at our catalogue 
price, if returned one month later. 


Like Finding a Dollar. 


You get a rebate ticket good for a dollar for 
the asking, and when you are ready to buy a 
Pen you use the ticket in paying for it. 


Well, you say: 

‘*Suppose I buy a Pen listed at say $2 or $3. 
I pay $1 or $2 in cash and use the ticket to 
settle the balance. Now, suppose I wish to 
return the pen after a month’s trial, do you 
mean to say you will give me back the money 
I paid and $1 additional ?’’ 

That is exactly what we mean, and that is 
precisely what we will do if the Pen has not 
been abused. 

You. may apply in person at our Store, 168 
Broadway, New York, or by mail, as you prefer. 
| Just let us have your name and address and 
| the name of this paper and we will do the rest, 
| but not more than one ticket will be sent to 
each applicant. 

We have faith in our Pens or we would not 
make such an offer. Our faith rests on the 
thousands of testimonials from well-informed 
men and women from all parts of the world. 
We believe that every one will acknowledge the 
superiority of Caw’s Pens over all others after a 
trial. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND said: 

“7 find Caw’s ‘Dashaway’ very valuable as 

a signature Pen.”’ 


EXx-PRESIDENT HARRISON said: 

**7he second ‘Dashaway’ Pen received and 
just suits me. The first one I gave to Mrs. 
Harrison, and she is using tt with great satis- 
faction.”’ 

Among the tens of thousands of users of 
Caw’s Pens we know of none who would sell at 
cost price. We are curious to know how many 
takers there will be of our offer of an advance 
of $1 on the cost price, and we are also curious 
to know (it will be worth to us all it costs) 
which newspaper is the best advertising medium, 
therefore we make this offer conditional on each 
applicant naming the paper in which he reads 
this advertisement. This offer will not be re- 
peated, nor the time extended. 


CAW’S PEN AND INK CO., 
168 Broadway, New York, 

The Largest Fouatain Pen Manufacturers 
IN THE WORLD. 


Address REBATE Dep’t CaAw’s PEN & INK Co., 
NEW YORK 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for i.te—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. je do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made ina Postofiice Mone -Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever request 
to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find = name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against peyin money to strangers 
torenew subscription enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

0 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 


Physical endurance is a quality which varies 
remarkably with different individuals. The per- 
formance of feats of great physical strength 
depends for the most part on the condition to 
which the muscles have been brought by previous 
exercise. The power of endurance, on the other 
hand, is largely a question of inherited constitu- 
tion. Persons subjected to the same strain, such 
as a long walk or a long boat-race, “play out” at 
greatly different stages, though the course of 
training and manner of living may have been 
identical. 

In every-day life the same thing is observed. 
Men following the same occupation, and living in 
practically the same manner, perform the same 
work with decidedly differing degrees of ease. It 
is a matter of common observation that as a 
woodsman, a huntsman, or an every-day toiler, he 
who has the quality of physical endurance in 
greatest measure will excel. The same is true in 
professional life. Ordinarily it will be found that 
the man who outstrips his fellows has the ability 
to labor long hours together without exhaustion. 

Most men who have been distinguished for great 
physical endurance have inherited or acquired a 
state of mind which is doubtless one secret of 
their ability, namely, freedom from worry. Worry 
distracts the mind, so that its energies, instead of 
being concentrated, are divided between two or 
more trains of thought. To the extent of avoiding 
worry —needless dwelling upon matters that 
cannot be helped—the power -of endurance may 
be acquired. 

Every man’s strength has a definite limit, a 
limit not determined by that of others. His 
physical endurance may be above the average; it 
may be below it. He should not go beyond it, 
whatever it is. Before the physical powers are 
exhausted, not afterward, he should rest and 
recuperate. Each individual must of necessity 
learn his own limits. 

The best work is perhaps accomplished by long 
continued application, but not to the point of 
exhaustion. 

Exhaustion may often be avoided by changing 
one work for another, just as difficult, perhaps, 
but involving another set of faculties. 

Mental labor consumes the vital properties of 
the blood just as muscular labor does, and hence 


| in their native countries. 





itis as important to avoid exhaustion in mental 
as in physical employment. 

Wonderful as the power of endurance appears 
to be in certain men, it must be remembered that 
every one is fettered by the law which rules all 
organized beings. Life moves in a series of | 
circles, and part of each circle must be devoted to 
recuperation. Great powers of endurance are for 
the most part the gifts of a vigorous ancestry, to 
be used in reason and not abused. 
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A CIRCUS FARM. 
The “glorious climate of California” is being 
put to a new and interesting use. A man has 
purchased five hundred acres in Merced County, | 
and intends to add to it five hundred more, not for 
the raising of fruit, but for an experiment in the | 
breeding of elephants, hippopotami, lions, tigers, | 
llamas, nilgaus, kangaroos and other tropical and | 
exotic animals, such as are in common demand | 
for purposes of exhibition. He already has a} 
considerable stock of these creatures. | 
His design is to obtain the conditions suited to | 
every sort of animal used for exhibition, and he 
thinks that he can come nearer to.realizing these 
conditions in California than anywhere else. The 
elephants require a secluded jungle, and _ this, 
properly fenced so that they cannot get out, is to 
be provided for them. 


indoors when it is too cold for them in the woods. 
The kangaroos, nilgaus, zebras, camels, giraffes 
and llamas will find in properly sheltered portions 
of this California ranch conditions of life not 
greatly unlike those in the countries to which they 
are indigenous. 

The proprietor is to make an experiment of 
raising camels on a large scale, and they and the 
llamas will be taught to bear burdens, as they do 
He hopes to see camels 
introduced as burden-bearers in portions of the 
arid West where water is scarce, where there are 
no railroads, and where it is impossible to drive 
mules. He regards the previous failure to make 
profitable use of camels in California as the fault 
of the management of the animals. 

A flock of kangaroos will be turned loose. It is 
regarded as likely that they will find themselves 
even more at home in California than in Australia, 
as the eucalyptus-tree has done, and that they 
will scatter themselves through the state. 

The hippopotami are to have a lake of their 
own, where they will be entirely undisturbed for 
months at a time. 

Boys who might be inclined to apply for 
situations on this most attractive animal farm are 
advised not to do so, as natives of the various 
countries from which the animals come, who are 
accustomed to their ways, will be employed to 
look after them. 


BRAVE CHILDREN. 


The Denver Republican quotes an interesting 
story of childish heroism, related by Mr. Spear- 
man, attorney for the Department of Justice at 
Washington. He has been taking testimony con- 
cerning some Indian depredation claims. 


In taking such testimony, he says, I frequently 
hear interesting stories concerning early frontier 
life. I remember one case in particular, one of 
the most remarkable exhibitions of courage in an 
eight-year-old boy that I have ever heard of. It 
occurred near the town of Beaver, in Utah. 

A ranch was attacked . R and a man 
who was visiting the ranchman was killed, and 
for a while it seemed as if the whole party, wife 
and children, would fall a prey to the savages. 
The house was surrounded the Indians, and 
the people within defended themselves as best 
they could; but the ranchman, watching his 
opportunity, lowered his little boy and _ his 
daughter, who was but twelve years of age, from 
the back window and told them to try and make 
their way to the cafion and follow it down to 
Beaver, where they could obtain help. 

he children ded in reaching the cafion 
unobserved, and with presence of mind and 
bravery which I think remarkable for a child of 
that age, the boy told his sister to follow one side 
of the cafion and he would follow the other, so 
that in case the Indians should find one of them 
the other might not be observed. 

The children got safely to Beaver, where a 
party was organized which hastened to the rescue 
of the besieged. 

At the beginning of the siege the Indians had 
heard the children in the house, and missin 
their voices, the alert savages discovered tha 
they had gone and endeavored to overtake them; 
but being unsuccessful, and Enowing wet help 
would soon arrive, they withdrew fore the 
rescuers could reach the ranch. 





THE PORCUPINE’S QUILLS. 


The current opinion that a porcupine throws its 
quills at an enemy is not supported by facts. Says 
the Portland Oregonian: 


The spines of the porcupine are very loosely 
attached to the body and are very sharp—as sharp 
as a needle. At almost the slightest touch they 

netrate the nose of a dog or the clothing or 

esh of a person touching the porcupine, and 
stick there, coming away from the animal without 
any pull being required. 
he facility in catching hold with one end and 
letting go with the other has sometimes caused 
ay to think that the spines had been thrown 
at them. The outer end of the spines, for. some 
distance down, is covered with small barbs. 
These barbs cause a spine once imbedded in a 
living animal to keep working farther in with 
every movement of the muscles. 


WHAT COULD SHE DO? 


An exchange tells of an old lady who, being 
seriously ill, found herself in a trying position. 


“You see,” she said to a friend, “my daughter 
Harriet is married to one o’ these homeypath 
doctors, and my daughter Kate to an mn ge 
If I call in the home ath, m ally ath son-in-law 
and his wife get mad, an’ if I call in my allypath 
son-in-law, my homeypath son-in-law an’ his wife 
get mad; an’ if I go ahead an’ get well without 
either of them, then they’ll both be mad, so I 
don’t see but I’d better die and be done with it.” 


WOULD NOT “HOLD STILL.” 


Everybody who knows an amateur photographer 
is familiar with the excuses that are presented 
for failures. Sometimes these excuses strain the 
credulity a little. 

“I tried the other day,” said one amateur to 
another, “to get an instantaneous view of Bunker 
Hill Monument.” 

“Well, did you succeed ?” 

“Succeed? No! It must have moved just as I 
exposed the plate!” 


AN END OF GRIEF. 


A young woman, according to a contemporary, 
was describing to one of her friends a great 
chagrin which she had undergone. 


“I was just almost killed oy it,” she said; “I 
could have cried myself to death.” 

“Did you cry?” asked the other. 

“No; I was just getting ready to, when the 
dinner-bell rang.” 


Doctor (examining an applicant for life insur- 
set) Hew what did your father and mother die 
ol? 

Applicant—Well, sir, I can’t say as I ’xactly 


Sections of the jungle will be fenced off with a | remember; but ’twarn’t nothing serious.— Punch. 


wire barrier sixteen feet high for the tigers, 
which, with their offspring, will be made at home 
here when the weather is warm, and cared for 


“AN’ sure,” said Pat, “when a man is tired, he 
~y + eed a cart that is going the same way as 
e is. 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract cou- é ¢ 99 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. {Adr. . 
SHORTHAND Typewriting, Penman- 


Ri pookkrepins and 
Spanish TAUGHT BY MAIL and 

Good positions secured all pupils when competent. 
All these branches tought by mail. 
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Shorthand Free. Write W.G 
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Stammerers 


hould Write to PROF. GRADY, Prin., 


tS) 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE, 41 Tremont St. Boston. | Bri 
Established Pamphlet Free. OS 
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: Rarest new, choic- 
est old. Send for our a to-day; it 
tells it all; am elegant book, 168 pages, 
magazine size, profusely illustra 

Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by 


Seeds, Plants, 
mail postpaid 
guaranteed. 


43d Year. 32 Greenhouses, 


HE STORR HARRISON CO. 
2s See BES ONifs, onic. 


BUY DIRECT and 
pay butone profit. Our 
assortment is one of 
best and most 
complete in 


FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 


safe arrival and satisfaction 
Larger by oxprese or freigit. 
,00¢ Acres. 
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that Wears 







, free. 
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It’s easy 
to tell the 


quality of 


silver plated 


ware after a 
few years use. 
you can 


But 
 - know the quality 
mR o in advance if the 
9 trade-mark is 
**1847 Rogers Bros."’ 
That mark guarantees 


TAL TREES, SHRUBS, Y long wear. 
PLANTS, ROSES, \ 
VINES, BULBS, SEEDS Meriden 


Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, Conn., 


208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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ALONE is not always the best food for infants. 
much casein, and is not perfectly adapted to the infant. Mellin’s 
Food added to milk renders the casein more digestible and 
makes the nearest approach to mother’s milk. Mellin’s Food contains the bone 
and muscle-forming elements necessary for the perfect growth of the child; it pro- 
duces firm flesh, strong limbs, sound teeth and healthy bodies that defy disease. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of charge. 





weeks old. 


MELLIN’S FOOD. It 


en-pox. 


“Our Doctor Recommended Mellin’s Food” 


‘*OUR baby girl has been brought up 
on MELLIN’S FOOD since she was six 


‘“*Il was taken sick and could not 
nurse her and our doctor recommended 
has done 
what is claimed for it and more; it 
has carried our baby through malaria, 
whooping-cough, bronchitis and chick- 
We have tried other foods 
and we know there are none ‘ just as 
good’ as MELLIN’S FOOD.’’ 

Mrs. CHAS. A. ALLEN, 


Chicago, Ill. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Z 


It contains too 
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i 7c. 10c. and up. 
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ALFRED PEATS 


1897 Prize 


WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


See our new Prize Designs before 


you buy; they are the best made | 


ae and handsomest papers in the mar- 


ket and can only be bought of us or 
our agents. 


Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining Room 
Papers, 7c, 10c. 15¢, and up—Floral, 
Stripe, Chintz, Dresden, Delft effects, 
etc., and many new colorings which are 
not carried by general dealers, 3c. §¢. 
All our papers are one- 
half the regular retail price, and 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


AN AGENT WANTE 


from our large sample books. e refer customers who 
write for samples to our agents. We furnish advertis- 
ing cards and circulars with the agents name on, free, 
and in many ~ % assist in making the work pleasant 
and profitabl t is a busi that pays well the year 


in every town to 
sell on commission 





} round, but especially so in the ote when everyone is 
1 


| papering. Agents’ outfit complete, 


| For samples or particulars about the 
| Agency, write to nearest address. 


41-43 W14th St 


NEW YORK 


143-145 - WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO 
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His Only Client. 


An old-time Californian astonished a circle of 
New York acquaintances not long ago by 
remarking that he had never tried but one case 
in court. 

“J never knew that you had studied law!’ 
exclaimed one of his friends. 

“I had neither studied law nor anything else,’’ 
rejoined the successful business man ; “but I had 
a flexible tongue, and that secured me my first 
and only client. 

“Those were pioneering days,” he continued, 
“when the new settlements were filled with 
adventurers from all sections of the country, and 
when political arguments and business wrangles 
were adjusted with bowie-knives and six- 
shooters. One Fourth of July two men in our 
camp were drawn into a political discussion, and 
one of them was shot at close range and fatally 
wounded. The assailant was arrested, and a 
police magistrate set down the preliminary 
examination for the next week. 

“The prisoner’s friends asked me to defend 
him. When I pleaded ignorance of the law they | 
told me that a slick tongue was what was 
needed. They also advised me not to confer 
with my client, because knowledge of the facts 
might embarrass me. 1 had what might be called 
a free hand, and was alike independent of issues 
of law and of fact. 

“The case came on before a rough-and-ready 
jury impanelled by the magistrate, and with a 
pioneer audience in attendance. The facts of the 
homicide were related by several witnesses. 
The prosecution rested. The defence opened. 

“My first plea fell flat. It related to the 
previous good character of the prisoner. The 
magistrate fidgeted about in his chair and finally 
declared that everybody in California had a good 
reputation, and would not be there if he had 
anything else. He reminded me that I was not 
engaged in a libel case, but in a murder trial. 

“Then IL made a second attempt. I argued 
that the shooting was accidental, and that my 
client did not know that the weapon was loaded. 
I treated it as an unfortunate incident of pioneer- 
ing times, when everybody had to carry arms, 
and asserted that similar accidents were occur- 
ring in all sections of California. The audience 
murmured and the court warned me that I was 
not helping my client’s case by pleading the 
baby act. 

“I made a final effort. I reminded the jury 
that the shooting occurred on the Fourth of July ; 
enlarged upon the heroism of Washington and 
the fathers of the republic; waxed eloquent over 
the debt of gratitude which every lover of his 
country owed to those patriots; asserted that 
neglect to observe the national holiday would 
imply a decadence of republican institutions ; 
and finally brought in the prisoner at the bar as 
an enthusiastic citizen who was seeking to 
celebrate the day heartily, and in his excitement 
had become uncontrollable and irresponsible. 
The audience warmly applauded my spread- 
eagle speech. The prisoner was acquitted. 

“After that remarkable achievement,” said 
the pioneer, with a twinkle in his eye, “‘I retired 
permanently from practice; and I have never 
ceased to regret my conduct in the affair, and 
that my client escaped a well-merited hanging.” 

The defence, however, shows how, by skill in 
appealing to sentiment in men, and by diverting 
their minds from the real issue, a lawyer can 
lead a jury to overlook right, and do under 
impulse an absolute injustice. 


* 
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Cobbler of the Kennebec. 


The oddest craft that sails the waters of 
inland Maine is said to be the floating cobbler- 
shop of Shoemaker Cottle. It is believed to be 
the only affair of the kind in existence, and the 
range of its owner’s domicile is limited only by 
the extent of the Kennebec River. The Shoe 
and Leather Review describes it as follows: 

This strange cobbling craft is a large scow, on 
which a good-sized house has been built. The 
dwelling is a two-story affair, containing four 
rooms, workshop, parlor, bedruom and kitchen, 
and is kept as neat as the proverbial new pin. 

All summer long this shoe-shop travels up and 
down the Kennebec. The captains and.crews of 


the boats that sail up and down that river all 
have a liking for the quaint fellow, who is of | 


them and yet so different. 
for nothing is ever slighted. 

Every one along the river knows Shoemaker 
Cottle. He is a man well advanced in years, 
skilful at his trade through long experience. 
There is something so odd about having one’s 
shoes mended on a floating shoe-shop that, for 
the very novelty of the thing, thesresidents of the 
towns adjacent to the river ignore the local 
nmiender of shoes and patronize the odd establish- 
nent on the river. 

When the summer is over, the floating shoe-shop 
\loats no longer. It becomes a house on runners, 
‘or scow and all are hauled bodily from the river 
and placed upon as fine a pair of bobs as ever 


They like his work, 


| The choice material used gives it a 
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travelled a Maine road. Then Mr. Cottle lays 
out his route and decides what towns he will 
visit. He only goes to small places, where the 
annual advent of the shoemaker and his queer 
habitation ranks in importance with the country | 
fair. 

All winter long Mr. Cottle plies that busy 
hammer of his almost from sunrise to sunset, and 


by the time the snow begins to disappear, the | * 
shoes of every one in the towns which the Cottle | 


shop has visited are in good condition, and the 


cobbler and his home are ready to begin life | @ 


afloat again. 
ed 


Japanese Chrysanthemums. 


It takes a long time to change a single flower 
to a double one, or to produce variations of color 
and form. This holds true of the rose and other 
garden flowers, and when we consider the 
subject, it becomes evident that it must have 
been centuries since the Chinese and Japanese 
gardeners began to improve the chrysanthemum 
from the little single flower which is supposed 
to be the original of all the varieties now in 
cultivation. 


Japan is really the home of the best varieties 
of chrysanthemum, as it is of the dwarf orange- 
tree, and of oaks a century old in six-inch pots. 
The highest distinction the mikado can confer 
m any of his subjects is the decoration of the 
ysanthemum, and the flower is also the royal 
For centuries it has been esteemed and 

loved by the people, nobles and commons. 

The Japanese guard the choicest flowers with 
jealous care, and it is probable that varieties are 
cultivated in some parts of the empire that are 
quite unknown to Western travellers. It is even 
believed by some enthusiasts that either in China 
or Japan exists that fabulous flower, the blue 
chrysanthemum, which figures on old porcelain 
and is mentioned in written works. 

The author of the volume of travel entitled 
“In the ‘l'rack of the Sun,” says that he f found 
the chrysanthemum show of a Japanese city a 
curious sight. Abutting on a narrow street were 
numerous gardens containing and theat- 
rical stages, some of them revolving, as they do 
in Japanese theatres. 

On these were arranged, in representation of | 
historical or fabulous scenes, lay figures, whose 
clothing was com entirely of growing 
one place was a daimio, 

from his horse by a 
devil, and in another a warrior attacking a 
prostrate man, who shrank back, endeavoring 
vainly to defend himself. All these figures were 
of life size, and were fashioned in growing 
flowers. 
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A Promising Student. 


One of the stories lately told of the examination- | 


room by a medical professor was this: 


A fellow who was really a good investigator, 
it who seemed to have no common sense, was 


— examination in pathology. The question 


asked : 
we What should you regard as the most unfailing 
premonitory sign of death in any serious case ?”’ 


me... student scratched his head a moment and 


swered : 
ae The arrival of the attending physician !’’ 


COMPANION. 
| SHORT feria the boston ComMEncrat 


HAN ND COLLEGE, 3 Beacon St., Boston. Open 
in Summer. Call or send for Circular. 


Mlason’& Hamlin 299999999998, 





is the name which stands for a world-wide 
reputation of the highest character in 
musical and artistic merit in . 


Pianos and Organs, | 








Before buying or renting, learn our Special 

Terms which apply to new or second- 

hand Mason & Hamlin and other makes. 
Call or send for Information. 


Chaezadltr Ul Spat hp 
|? Lenk nen nee oe St, Boston. 
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olor is a Sentiment... 


and of no food value. We neither eat nor 4 
t with our sic Bread made from 
Franklin Mills.... 


}Fine Flour o me 
| Entire Wheat: 


‘ pe when baked, a beautiful golden brown. 
t in. ly feocmmendedand enthusiastically 4 
by the medical profession ever; ere 
Pag containing a a larger percentage of the Ii iite-ai giv-§ 
q f ing element thar an 1any other flour manufactu 
your does not keep it, send us his 
» name with your Forderwe will see that you are , 
supplied. The genuine is made only by 
, FRANKLIN, MILLS 5 CO. OCKPORT, N 
the Flour Delivered to you Bears 0: ah AY 
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After Skating or Driving Use... 
Ryder’s 
Chapine. 


It allays the irritation, 
peed cha; orsore 
ps, makes 

the skin soft, smooth, 
healthy and clear. It is 


| 





Ask your drussiat for it or mailed postage free on 
| receipt of price. Calendar free with each purchase. 


| 15 and 25 cents per Box. **** Sample for, Stamp. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., BOSTON. 
Wholesale, Weeks & Potter Co. and G. C. Goodwin & Co. 


We'll Stop 


that Cold F REE ! 


actual Send your address on 
size. a postal card and we’ll 
send you enough of 


Dr. Shaw’s 


LIFE 

















| 00 STAMPS $F stamp Collector Yor I2c. 


Columbian oo o., Arlington, Mass. 
Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 








This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach of all. 
5 4 rices will continue until fprther, notice. 

$10.00 press, $10.25 7“ Registeres Mail, with Book 

of Directions complete. not miss this a 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for New England States. 









Marmalade. 

Made of Sweet Florida 
Oranges (no bitter fruit 
used). Made of juice and 
peel only, no pulp. 


Serawtuery 
Preserve. 


Made from strictly fresh, ripe 
berries taken when at their best. 


body and flavor entirely different 
from ordinary ‘‘store’’ preserves. 


Preserved and 
Fresh Fruits. 


Selected ripe fruit. Prepared 
with that painstaking care that 
distinguishes all of Wales’ 
‘*home-made’’ goods from 
ordinary preserved fruits. 








There is no gincone. chemicals. “prsservative: net any | 


adulteration in any goods bearing the name Wales. 
Sold by Leading Grocers, and by 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 





GUARD 


to break up the worst 





| prevents Pneumonia and Bronchitis and arrests 
| La Grippe. This is the prescription of a regular 
| practising physician, Dr. Shaw, a graduate of 

| Harvard Medical School, a member of the 
| Massachusetts Medical Society. 


Full-sized Bottle 50 cents. 


Sold by Retail Druggists generally. 
For FREE SAMPLE, address, 


DR. THOMAS P. SHAW, Lowell, Mass. 


~ FREE! scr" 
Oakland Ranges 








| on, the prize will be awarded to the first. 








will be given absolutely free to the person who 
will sen us the Best Name to be used in connec- | 
“Oakland” preceding, for the new | 


tion with 
pattern Range which is nearly ready for the 


market. The > is reserved by the Board | 
rejecting any or all names sug- | 


of Directors o 
gested. All names (which must be received by 
February 20th) will be numbered as received and 
in case two or more suggest the name decided 
Every 
competitor receives a package of Handsome 
Lithographic Cards. 


NORTH DIGHTON CO-OPERATIVE STOVE Co., 
North Dighton, Mass. 


cold you ever had. It| 








III. 


MATE NOW. HOLDEN'S 
New Book on Birds, mating, 
food, care, 2% cts., stamps. 


fol ide: n Canary, fancy song, 
#8, $10, 815. G. Y. HOL DEN. 9 Bowdoin Square, Boston. 


Do You Know 


How easy it is to wash 
clothes with either a 
Genuine Vandergrift 
Western or Improved 




















PPL OLD 


Pan - American ash- 
er? Satisfaction guaranteed 
or amount paid will be re- 
funded. 

Catalogue and price-list 
free. here is money in 
these machines for Agents. 


The Vandergrift Mfg. Co. 


Jamestown, N 
Mention this paper. 


We Will Make 


rt in New England who will sell for us 
ewel” Burnishing Cloths at 10c. each 


A 
Pres- 
ent of 
















any boy or 
one gross 0 


} 4 xe x6 x 7- rm Roc he ster Camera Co, 8 $8. 75 


Camera and complete outfit 
send cloths prepaid and you pay for the m when sold. 
Send 12c. (dime and stamp) for a Sample Cloth, full 
description of the Camera and other particulars. 


MERRILL TREBLEHTE CO., Dept. Y, EVERETT, MASS. 





70 YEARS’ REPUTATION ! 


Robinson’s Patent Barley. : 














A WEEK’S FOOD ¢ 
FOR THE BABY, 25 cts. 
ONE-POUND PACKAGES. 


Ask your Physician about it. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 








Guaranteed not 

to contain ACID 
| and Warranted to 
give Satisfaction. 


Ask your Dealer 


Cleans Quicker, 
Polishes Brighter 
| and Lasts Longer 
| than any other. 


























In Fall and Winter? Yes, if you do as 
thousands of successful Poultry Raisers 
all over the country do, namely, mix 
— = with the food given to fowls, 
ducks, ,» asmall quantity of 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth 
its weight in gold for molting hens. In 
large cans costs only a tenth of a centa 
day per hen. 

, Feed = or 
by mail. 6 for $1 Large 
2-lb. can $130. Fd Express paid. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample of the best Poultr v Paper sent free. 


Ss 
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Winds of Winter je seinceaminitr Suns 


Cause the delicate skin of ladies to. become 
irritated and rough, creating much discomfort 
and annoyance. 





At such times 


ee ed 











ines 


is a boon, for it quickly relieves the irritation and removes the redness. 

Comfort Powder is absolutely pure and harmless, and can be used as a 
face powder, or to relieve any of the ailments of the skin and preserve its 
healthy condition. AZ Druggists, 25 cents and 50 cents a box. 


COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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New Eng head Cy cle Show 


Sanctioned by the ng Board of Trade of vy Manufacturers, will be held in 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


February 20 to 27 inclusive, 


features of the New York Cycle Show, as well as those which were 
hicago, will be eran as their entirety to the Boston Exhibition. 


Sunday 
Excepted. 


The princi 
exhibited at 


Magnificen’ lay, Band Concerts by the Germania, Baldwin’ Cadet, 

, Maguiteet ectcal Dla, Bap Concerts by the German, Baldwins Cadet 

mae st ena, ton og ame ng wahoo! pga 5 a fo the Ladies eath dey, 
pected, Handsome Souvenir Spoons wich eae Ladies ¢ 

also 500 Black Cat Stick Pins to the Children. . ars 


& 
sas De tease Cece nates oni medals bn indtlad task vate oni is catlitaie 
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plan from all certificate points in New 


Open from 2 to 10 P. M. Admission 50 Cents. Children 25 Cents. 
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Companion SEWING 
Macuine will enable 
you to do your family sew- 
ing. “No better Machine 
to be had at any price” is 
the verdict of those using it. 
Only $19.00, delivered at your 
nearest freight office. Money 
returned if the Machine is not 
perfectly satisfactory. Every 
Machine warranted for 5 years. 
New Illustrated Pamphlet will 
tell you more about the 
New Companion Sewing 


Machine. _Send for it. 





Sold by 
All Druggists, 
50c. and $1.00. 








Send for our Pamphlet, FREE, 
“Building a New Body.” 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 












Has No Equal in 
Bronchitis, 
Consumption, 
Weak Lungs, 
Chronic Cough, 


And All Wasting Diseases. 

















Unlike Cod-Liver Oil 
Compounds, it is perfectly 
agreeable to take, promptly 
digested, and assists stomach 
and bowel action, 

















meee Gold Watch. 


altham or Risin Movement. 

a at - orders for 35 pounds Tea 
Faison, as perour price 

8s to you freight 
. a whichever is the 





Ful 

will ship TCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 






G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192Hi 8t..B 








FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human pa $4, Fitted. 





Rimless Eye ew 
61 . Orders our 
asse Specialty. 
Best Nickel, 4 We make all 
$1.50. our own 
14k. Gold, : Sotdiy a. 
$4.00. bowie ; premises. 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms iand2. MAIL ORDERS PromMPTLY FILLED. 








EKopressly for 
the Fine Trade. 





(hocolates and Bon Bons 


They’re Purest, Richest, Daintiest. 


Name Baker on all Chocolates and on every Package. 


For Sale by 
Leading Dealers. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Avenue, 








